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Expression of feeling has value only in proportion 
to the feeling it expresses. A show of feeling may be 
made where there is no feeling, but that is only sur- 
face show. Real feeling finds expression in spite of 
itself, or because of itself ; and the expression of real 
feeling impresses others because of the feeling that is 
back of it.” But a mere show of feeling has neither 
basis nor influence. 


Popularity is no necessary sign of power. It has 
been said that a man is linked to his times on his 
weak sides. This is but to say that a man’s best 
thinking is pretty sure to be above and beyond, or in 
advance of, his age, or at least of his surroundings. 
It is to say’ that the man whom nobody opposes and 


cessarily wise or righteous; but a strong, courageous, 
upright character is likely to find the world anything 
but a “ flowery bed of ease.” 


To love one’s work is a prime requisite to success 
in it. If some form of work is not at first agreeable 
to him who is set to do it,yet more or less love for 
such work is within his reach if he determines to 
excel in it. “ Let me shine your rubbers,” said a bar- 
ber’s shop-boy. “I don’t care enough about my rub- 
bers to-have them shined up,” answered the customer. 
“I won't charge you for it,” continued the ambitious 
boy. .“ I just want the experience ; very few of ’em 
does it, and that’s why I want to take every chance I 
can.” That boy wanted to excel. The sacrifice of 
the immediate nickel meant the opening of new possi- 
bilities. The man who builds a new niche in the 
structure of the world’s thought or work is the:man 
who is most likely to fill it. And this isthe man who 
studies excellence rather than immediate profit. 


Our best blessings fail of appreciation by us because 
of their very commonness. Only when some tempo- 
rary iptermission of their beneficent influence brings 
to our mind a sense of their real value, do we see 
them as they are. It is when we are sick that we 
realize how good ordinary health is. If we lose our 
breath for a single minute during some spasmodic 
constriction of the throat, we have a fuller knowledge 
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epidemics, but the men who make it suffer intensely 


in the process of its production. Many an artisan is 
fatally poisoned by working in the production of the 
pigments that decorate our, houses. and — churches. 
Says a recent writer, “Our bread, our cloth<s, the 
decorations of our houses, our linen, cutlery, glass and 
china ware,—almost every article, in fact, of utility 
or ornament produced by the demands of our present 
artificial existence,—represent each some special dis- 
ease.” Banks, street-cars, electric lights, money, are 
great conveniences, but clerks’ eyes suffer from bad 
light, car conductors endure spinal and other troubles 
from standing, electric wires set fire to houses, and 
money spreads diphtheria and other deadly infections. 
Asa great preacher said, “Suffering in human life 
is very widely vicarious.” Every one who suffers is not 
to be credited with a progressive or vicarious spirit, 
but some things must be given up, some old ties 
broken, some risks to health and life ‘run. Out of 
death comes life. 


THE IMPERATIVES OF OUR LORD'S LIFE, 


There is an imperative in every life. The rich 
man must take care of his money, or it will vanish, 
The poor man must work or want. To become 
scholarly, a student must acquire and assimilate 
knowledge. 

The moral “ must ” is as binding as the physical or 
the intellectual. The evil man must turn to God, 











of the blessedness of breathing, in those sixty bur- | 
dened seconds, than we have gained in six years of | 
uninterrupted lung power. When we are away from 
home, we see home in a new light. A temporary 
estrangement from a dear friend gives to us a fresh 
consciousness of the worth of the friendship that now 
seems imperiled. So of all the blessings that we owe 
most to. A little boy lay sick at home while’ his 
mother was away. She had been sent for, but the 
hours dragged wearily while he waited for her. By 
and by, after a troubled sleep, the little fellow opened 
his eyes to see his mother’s loving face bent over him. 
Throwing his tired arms around her neck, he drew 
her down to him, with the whispered words from his 
overflowing heart, “Mothers are great!” Yes, 
mothers are great; and the boys and girls who do 
not realize this while their mothers are near them, 
will realize it by and by, when in their Joneliness 
they reach out their tired arms after “ mother,” with- 
out finding the dear neck to clasp and the loved face 
to kiss once more. 


the source of goodness, or go on to a destructive end. 
The Christian must cultivate those things which 
minister to his spiritual life, or grow careless in God's 
service. Men must overcome selfishness by true love 
of others. 

Disobedience to a physical “ must” may possibly 
lead to greater good, but never can this be affirmed 
of the moral “ must.” Should the millionaire cease, 


lose it, the gain to others might be a benefit; and the 
possibifity that, through his loss, he might become 
more of a man, may also weigh in the scale. But 
in the world of moral obligation, we cannot trace 
advantages to be gained by evasions of strict con- 
formity to the law laid down by a righteous “ must.” 
The moral “ must” is ever active, ever imperative. 
Life, to all of us, is not so much what we would 
as what we must make it, in view of our nature and 
present surroundings. We arise every day, and we 
must walk in a certain line,—for most of us a very 
narrow one. We find our duties prepared for us, 
and we step from one to another of them, with no 











Progress demands sacrifice. When the world 
moves furward some one suffers. Every one is more | 
or less tied to the past by fixed habits of mind or | 
body, some of which must be given up or modified if 
he would keep pace with the onward march of im- 
provement. Civilization increases the conveniences 
and comforts of living, which are in turn paid for in 
personal inconvenience and suffering somewhere. 
Oculists and dentists are a blessing to the civilized 
people who need them largely because civilized habits 
of life harm the teeth and impair the eyesight. City 





nobody maligns, is a man who either has no strong con- 


man who is‘ opposed and vilified is not therefore ne- 


Victions or has not the courage to assert them. The | 


life offers great inducements over country life, but 
thousands die because they live in cities. Chloride of 


| lime kills disease germs, and stays the ravages of 


wide and varied power of selection. 

We might think that our Lord’s life on earth 
would furnish an exception to the general rule,— 
that as both worlds of the sensuous and the super- 
sensible, the finite and the infinite, were in his power, 
he might transcend our limitations. We imagine, 
perhaps, that there were few imperatives in our 
| Lord’s life. But this was not so. 
| The higher one rises in the seale of moral endow- 
ment and responsibility, the greater is his perception 
of the number and weight of his moral obligations. 
His “ musts” seem to be more imperative. Obliga- 
tion rests on all men; but the results of evasion, of 
neglect or perversion of trusts or obligations, increase 


through carelessness, to invest his money wisely, and _ 
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according to the importance of the position of the 
person holding them. 

It is, in one sense, of more importance to an insti- 
tution that its head, be he president of a bavk or of 
a nation, principal of a school or minister of a church, 
preserve his moral integrity, or, in other words, obey 
his “ musts,” than it is whether that one connected with 
the institution who is of least importance and influ- 
ence betray his trust. This is not to say that there 
is a difference in the loss to the individuals, consid- 
ered in themselves, nor that the one in an inferior 
position has the slightest right or excuse therefrom, 
to let down his moral standard, or shirk personal re- 
sponsibility to God. Moral loss is moral loss, to the 
lowest clerk or to the unpaid apprentice, as well as 
to the highest official; but the streams of evil influ- 
ence, the disintegrating effects, resulting from dis- 
obedience to the moral imperative, are more ruinous, 
because more widespread and more potent, in propor- 
tion as they are nearest the head, nearest the center. 

-If the supremacy and weight of the edict of the 
moral imperative increases with the importance and 
the excellence of the person on whom it is imposed, 
we can see how infinitely paramount and superlative 
were the mighty “ musts” of our Lord’s life, charged 
as he was with bringing home many sonsto glory. If 
thesubaltern desert, still the army moves on, conquer- 
ing and ..to conquer; but’should the commander fall 
from his place, who is to’know or execute the plan of 
the *ampaign ? 

We can sun up all the imperatives of our Lord’s 
life fii°that one which embodied them to him, the 
da iz, 6f the will of Him who sent him. How far the 
complete and perfect doing of that will by the Son of 
God affects the universe, we can but dimly guess; 
how it affects this world and the race of man, we 
already know in part. 

- Our. Lord’s imperatives, obeyed by him, opened a 
shining way for the rest of us. We are only asked 
. to receive as simplest children what was brought about; 
(and made s0 easy for us) by the most intense under- 
going of weights of moral obligation and the sustain- 
ing of trusts, so eternal in their nature and duration 
that we have no power to estimate what the perver- 
sion of those trusts.would have meant. We cannot 
know what we owe to our Lord's obedience to his 
imperatives. With McCheyne let us say : 


“ When I stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finished story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fuily know, 
Not till then, how much I owe.” 


s. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In some cases the International Lesson Commiitee 
suggest alternative lessons for use on particular Sandays. 
Thus for the third Sunday in June of the present year 
they suggest two lessons out of the ordinary course: 
“A Temperance Lesson” (Proy. 28: 29-35), and “ A 
Missionary Lesson” (Psa. 2 : 1-12). In consequence 
of the limitations of space in the leason-helps generally, 
various publishers agreed to choose between these two 
alternative lessons for treatment in their respective 
periodicals, As not all the publishers were agreed in 
their choice, the diversity is shown in the lesson-helps of 
the current quarter, which is a confusion to some students 
of the series. A correspondent from Florida writes as 
follows, with reference to this: 


The titie of the twelfth lesson of the current quarter, as given 
by The Sunday School Times, is ‘‘ The Woes of the Drunkard” 
(Prov. 23 : 29-35). The title of the twelfth lesson of this quar- 
ter, in the Lesson Quarterly “ published for the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication by Whitlet and Shepperson, Rich- 
mond, Virginia,” is The Anointed King (Psa. 2: 1-12). Were 
both lessons selected by the International Lesson Committee ? 
Please to answer in Notes on Open Letters, 


It will be seen that both lessons were recommended by 


the Lesson Committee, and that publishers exercised their 
own iudgment in choosing between them. 


Letters by the score continue to come in with refer- 
: ence to the question of “ Bible wines.” Most of these 
) letters are on points already touched in these columns; 


emphasizes a truth worth remembering. At the best, 
however, there is not space for the mention of one in 
ten of these letters. A Culifornia correspondent says : 


To those who are living in a land of wine-grapes, with » 
climate not @ little résembling that of Canaan, it is easy to un- 
derstand mAny allusions of the biblical writers to things ecom- 
monly understood by their contemporaries, which seem strange 
to those who are not accustomed to similar conditions. Al- 
though all my honsehold are total abstainers, and my children 
have never known the taste of alcohol, we have wine on the 
table as freely as we can afford it, and, seeing the young folks 
enjoying it, one can realize how, together with corn and oil, it 
should be named as a source of harmless cheer at the feasts of 
the Hebrews; yet there is not a trace of alcohol in it, though it 
was made last autumn, For the communion cup of our church, 
also, we use this pure “ fruit of the vine,” and therefore have 
no fear of exciting in some reclaimed drunkard the dormant 
craving for alcohol. 


No one doubts that there is and was such a thing as 
unfermented, and therefore non-intoxicating, grape- 
juice; but the latest and most thorough study of the 
Bible dispreves the claim that any one of the ordinary 
words for “ wine” in the Hebrew or in the Greek is uni- 
formly used for non-intoxicating grape-juice, and there- 
fore is mentioned with approval, while another word for 
“ wine” is uniformly spoken of with reprehension, That 
is the truth stated in these columns. Surely if that 
California father tells his children that “ wine” is always 
a safe drink, and that “ wine” is never a safe drink, he 
is in danger of confusing his children’s minds. - It would 
be better for him to distinguish between mere “ grape- 
juice” and “ wine,” if he wants his children to under- 
stand him. Unfermented grape-juice is not “ wine,” 
and ought not to be called so. 

As showing that an honest recognition of the truth 
concerning the Bible text on this point is not incog- 
sistent with radical views on the total-abstinence ques- 
tion, there comes this hearty and emphatic testimony 
from a Presbyterian minister in New York state: 


I am neither a man of ripe years nor a world-renowned 
scliolar, but I am in possession of the results of ten years of 
careful, faithful study of the Hebrew Bible and the Greek New 
Testament. I also hate strong drink and all its works, I am 
looked upon asa “crank” of the “A No. 1’ class. I have 
never cast any other ballot than that of the Prohibition party. 
And, being such @ one as I describe, I do believe that your po- 
sition with regard to the “two-wine theory” is the only one 
that finds any support in the languages of the Sacred Book. I 
hate the saloon, and am willing to give my life for its over- 
throw, but I am not willing to bolster a right and righteous 
cause by argument or assertion without foundation. 


And a Canadian clergyman writes in a similar strain 
as follows: 


Your pronouncement concerning the question of Bible wines 
has been read by me with much interest. I was a lawyer of 
over sixteen years’ study and active practice before I became a 
clergyman, and as a clergyman I have tried to promote total 
abstinence. I think I need not apologize for saying that there 
is one advantage in legal training; namely, this, that it leads 
one to weigh evidence, and to separate it from all personality and 
individuality. And with such judicial instinct as legal read- 
ing has furnished me with, I have been forcibly impressed by 


slightest blame can be attached to you for submitting to the 
inevitable force of necessary inferences, founded on (apparently) 
irrefutable premises, or why your adversaries, in place of con- 
demning you, do not commend you for acknowledging truth 
without regard to any question of personal popularity or public 
applause. “ Rooting out the tares” is sometimes an expensive 
and dangerous process indeed. Why should St. Paul caution 
the Corinthians against the immoderate use of intoxicating 
wine, if he could conscientiously have shut them up to the use 
| of a wine which had no intoxicating properties ?—‘' Be not 
| drunken with wine, wherein is riot” (Eph. 5: 18). May we 
not be pardoned for thinking that present exigencies eall for 
even more rigorous restriction than may be gleaned from the 
apostolic injunction ? I am only too glad to see that you have 
the courage of your convictions (which was to be expected). 
And I. am abundantly convinced that the weight of biblical 
teaching is against the use of spirituous and fermented liquors 
as a beverage. 


On the other hand many a correspondent writes to 
condemn or to denounce the editor for not finding more 
in the Bible than he is able to see there. Yet one who 
writes from Central New York state, after giving his own 
views of the teachings of the Bible, closes his letter with 
this statement: : 


That emboldens some of us teachers to think for ourselves on 
these points, and even to labor and pray for the conversion of 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times to this view of Serip- 
ture truth. 


That we may all be guided into all truth, and that 
meantime we may have a spirit of love in our study and 





Sut now and then one contains a fresh suggestion, or re- 


the statement of your case, and cannot conceive how thie |. 


A SPRING PARABLE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Tin yesterday one tree was brown,— 

One only, mid the green of spring, 
Wearing her dead leaves like a crown 
She stood, and seemed to gloom and frown 

On every glad rejoicing thing. 


Till yesterday! When touched at last 
The slow buds quiekened and uncurled, 

And the poor tree forgave her past, 

And learned to hope, and thick and fast 
Showered her dry leaves on the -world. 


Swift sudden hope replaced despair ; 

The brown leaves dropped, the green leaves grey, 
And clothed upon, and fresh and fair, 
The happy boughs swung all in air, 

And drank the sunshine and the dew. 


Souls have their dead leaves, sere and dry, 
Dead hopes, dead visions, dead delight, 
Relies of gladder days gone by, 
Worthless.to every human eye, 
But yet we clasp the poor things tight, 


And feel that life were bare indeed 
If we should.lose them, or let fall, 
And-all the ojd-time hurts would bleed, 
And we unwrapped from sorrowing weed 
Like mourners dragged to carnival. 


Then in-a momentsuddenly 
God’s blessed sunshine, all unguessed, 
Reaches and heals our hearts, and we, 
Tasting its sweetness, know that he 
Bids us be happy with the rest, 
Newport, RI. 





PREPARING TO TEACH THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN A, BROADUS, D.D., LL, D. 


On the first of July the International Sunday-school le 
sons will begin a series, running through twelve montis 
of lessons on the hife of Christ, in chronological ord« 
This has never been done before. There have been lea 
on single Gospels, but these are taken from all the Gw 
pels, and arranged.in the proper order of time. I 
spectfully and earnestly suggest that Sunday-schod 
teachers everywhere, and their pastors, might well give 
special attention to preparation in advance for this en- 
tire year with Jesus. The life of Christ is the center o! 
Scripture, and the center of human history. I have 
taught theological classes in the subject for thirty year, 
and it grows upon me every year. It hasan unparalleled 
interest for the young, and even the most widely read 
and determined skeptic in our own times is more likely 
to be helpfully impressed by the life of Christ than by 
any other portion of Scripture. Would that the whole 
Sunday-school world might be aroused to the oppor- 
tunity of giving special attention to this throbbing heart 
of the Bible! : 

Now is it not worth while for all teachers, possible for 
the least instructed, and needful for the most highly cul- 
tivated, to make preparation in advance for this course 
of Sunday-school lessons? Such preparation is now 
easily within reach of those who are willing to buy a few 
books, and expend a moderate amount of time. Different 
works on the harmony of the Gospels may now be bad at 
no great cost, and numerous books, great and small, on 
the life of Christ. How different it was forty years 2£9, 
when we had only one book in English on the Life of 
Christ (Fleetwood), and no Harmony of the Gospels that 
was suited to popular use ! 

It may be well to express an opinion about the lead- 
ing works on the Life of our Lord. Farrar’s book is quite 
readable, but inclines to what many of us consider |oos¢ 
views of inspiration, and to some other doctrinal errors. 
His publishers announce a new edition, with notes. The 
majority of readers would probably find Geikie’s “ Life 
of Christ” the best, upon the whole, It has a good 
many mistakes, especially about Jewish matters, but they 
are seldom very important. It is quite readable, and full 
of helpful information. The complete work can be had 
in this country quite cheap, and there is also a smaller 
book called the “‘ New Life of Christ,” which I have no 
seén. Edersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the Me 
siah” is much the best work as to Jewish learning, but 
in regard to genefal historical ideas it is legs wise tha® 
most of the other books. This is in two large volume 
with an abridgement in one volume, Hanna's “ Life of 
our Lord” gives more of really helpful instruction 9 





in our utterances, is certainly a fitting prayer for us all. 


the meaning of his life and teachings than s0y 
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pook. Itis composed of a series of expository discourses 
_4 remarkably good specimen of that sort of work, but, 
of course, lacking the interest of narrative. Stalker’s 
« Life of Christ” is a small and cheap volume, pleasantly 
written, and very good as far as it goes, There are vari- 
ous other works that I need not mention.! 

As to a Harmony of the Gospels, some persons prefer 
a single narrative made up by combining portions from 
all the Gospels, and omitting the merely parallel passages. 
The earliest harmony was of this sort, namely that of 
Tatian, and, after being only a name for many centuries, 
bas just been rediscovered. It is of much interest to 
scholars, but ill suited to the general reader. Probably 
the best books of this kind are Cadman’s Harmony 
(according to the Revised Version), and Pittingill’s 
Harmony, with which Iam not acquainted, but which 
js made in the same way. But I think it is more in- 
structive, and, in the end, more satisfactory, to use a 
Harmony which includes all of every Gospel, giving the 
parallel passages in parallel columns, so as to have all 
the material before you. This will be sometimes harder 
to tead than a single continuous narrative, but it will be 
much better suited to Sunday-school and other Bible les- 
sons, a8 Well as to the use of pastors, Under this head 
I may mention Robinson’s English Harmony, of which 
the new edition by Riddle is a good deal improved; and 
Clark’s Harmony, in which the new edition gives foot- 
notes of reference to the Revised Version. Either of these 
would be found a very interesting and helpful work.* 

Now, if the intelligent teacher will go to work before- 
hand in carefully reading a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and some Life of Christ, he will be unspeakably bet- 
ter prepared to handle the approaching series of lessons. 
Will not all Sunday-school periodicals and secretaries at 
once call attention to this matter? . Will not pastors 
begin without delay to interest the teachers in such 
preparation? The summer vacation will threaten dam- 
age in the city schools, but might not special arrange- 
ments be made to keep up the lessons in scattered fami- 
lies? Cam we not all inaugurate a noble campaign of 
twelve months on the most important of all subjects? 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. , 





ANOTHER KIND OF TEACHERS’-MEETING. 
BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT. 


The problem of the teachers’-meeting is one which al- 
most inevitably confronts the Sunday-school superinten- 
dent sooner or later; and since, in many cases, circum- 
stances seem to prevent such a meeting, the solutions 
arrived at, in one way and another, by those who have 
surmounted the difficulties, are alwaysof interest. Hence 
I assume that the solution achieved in the face of seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles in the school with which 
Iam identified, may be of assistance to some who have 
wrestled with the problem without success. 

The school in question is a mission school, so called, 
supported in the main by a wealthy and aristocratic con- 
gregation, from which also is drawn the majority of the 
teachers. Up to the time when these meetings began, 
these young men and young women, with varying degree 
of enthusiasm, and for diverse reasons, gave the hour or 
80 on Sunday afternoon to the work of the school, in 
very few cases paying any further attention to the school 
or the scholars until the following Sunday. The obvious 
difficulty of getting these teachers together again during 
the week for any purpose, especially at the mission 
building, confronted the superintendent at the outset, in 
the face of his earnest belief that a teachers’-meeting 
was a necessity, particularly in that school and with 
that corps of teachers. Upon such a meeting he was, 
however, determined, even though its attendance should 
besmall. The evenings of the week were canvassed, and 
found wanting; and in the absence of any feasible method 
of providing an eighth evening for the purpose, the plan 
of meeting for a half-hour before the Sunday-school was 
on the verge of practice, when a teacher suggested meet- 
ing upon a weekday at six, taking tea together, and 
holding the meeting from 6.30 to 7.30, thus leaving the 
evening free for those who had other engagements. 
This has been done ever since. Jt was intended to pro- 
Vide for the simple tea by a small assessment (say ten 
Cents), but the trustees of the mission volunteered to 
ae the expense as one of the costs of the work. 

‘ Nore.—It is worthy of remark that Dr. Broadus has himself pre- 
pared a Harmony of the Gospels, which he modestly refrains from 


Mentioning. It is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
~Tue Eprror. 


*Nore.—It may be well to call attention to Andrews’s “ Life of our 
”’ as the most thorough and careful treatment of chronological 
Westions in connection with tue gospel life-story.—Tuz EpiToR. 





The original idea was that the meetings should, like 
the ordinary teachers’-meeting, be for the study of the 
advance lesson, and several meetings were devoted to 
this purpose. But in practice it was found very difli- 
cult to make the study equally valuable for the teachers 
in all departments, and a primary teachers’-meeting was, 
for the present, at least, impracticable. It became in- 
creasingly evident, moreover, as it has doubtless become 
evident to every superintendent who hasconducted teach- 
ers’-meetings, that the teachers who most needed the 
meetings did not attend them. 

With a view of widening the scope of the meetings, 
so as to make theni valuable for all teachers, and of 
making the interest more general, half of the hour was 
given to supplementary study. First, various teaching 
methods were considered, ways to prepare the lesson and 
vivify the teaching, of interesting the listless class, and 
of controlling the restless and unruly, were discussed. 
Material for these studies was drawn from various works 
on teaching and kindred topics ; notably from Dr. Trum- 
bull’s “Teaching and Teachers” and from Gregory’s 
“The Seven Lawsof Teaching.” In the course of these 
studies, and upon every possible occasion since, emphasis 
was laid upon the vital necessity, for both teaching work 
and spiritual and moral influence, of personal acquaint- 
ance with the scholar, through displayed friendship and 
visiting in the homes. This emphasis, constant and re- 
iterated, together with definite studies in other fields of 
which I am about to speak, availed most satisfactorily, 
and with marvelous results, as I shall show presently. 

Next there was a series of talks on the origin of the 
Bible, considering first the Old Testament, then the 
New, in the matters of manuscripts, text, canon, etc., 
with history of the documents now extant, and some 
comment on the important peculiarities of the languages 
used. We are now about to begin a series of studies of 
the books seriatim. 

So far as results evident in the work of the school are 
concerned, the most effective meetings yet held were 
those givén to the study of conditions in the parish; 
that is, the territory from which the school draws its 
clientage. A large map (4x6 feet) was made (in a sim- 
ple manner which I will gladly describe for any one who 
cares to know), covering the area in question, showing 
the str#éts, alleys, courts, etc., and indicating in different 
colors the parks and the institutions of various kinds,— 
public, religious, etc. With the aid of this map, whose 
details were perfected, by careful personal investigation 
of the localities in interest, the study was carried on. 
The history of that part of the city was sketched, show- 
ing the development or degeneration of certain streets 
and neighborhoods, and, if possible, the reason for it; 
the former uses of buildings now used, though unsuit- 
able, for tenements, and the changes in centers of indus- 
try, business, or residence. The number and location of 
saloons, etc., were indicated to the eye in distinct color, 
and a meeting was devoted to a talk concerning the de- 
structive agencies with which we had todo. The public 
institutions—federal, state, municipal, and town—and 
the religious and charitable agencies were pointed out, 
described, and commented upon in their relations with 
our own work. We noted the distribution and propor- 
tions of population, in respect of numbers, nationality, 
and characteristics. We considered the police force and 
its work, the municipal authorities and their efficiency 
in our parish in the enforcement of sanitary laws, street 
cleaning, etc. We studied particular streets, blind 
alleys, and courts, and vitalized our view of them by 
identifying them with our own scholars living there, and 
considered the characteristies of given localities in their 
influence upon those whom we were trying to help. 

The result of this line of work has been wonderful,— 
beyond the most sanguine expectation. The poorer 
portion of Hartford has come to surpass in interest for 
those teachers the famous “slums” of New York, 
Chicago, or London; the poor and suffering are no 
longer “classes,” but “real people” for them, and ques- 
tions of social importance, street paving and cleaning, 
sanitation, and temperance, have assumed a live interest, 
because they bave to do with “live folks,” whom they 
know by name, and in whose best welfare they have a 
real concern, and because these matters find exempli- 
fication in familiar localities. 

For us I think I may say the teachers’-meeting problem, 
is solved. The hour at which we meet, and the fact that 
a substantial tea is served, make it easy for all to at- 
tend; and the social results gained, in the respects of 
mutual acquaintance and confidence, and the growth of a 
notable esprit de corps, have more than met the cost. 
The attendance averages sixty to seventy-five percent of 
the teachers enrolled, and upon not a few occasions 


nearly or quite every teacher has been present. ihe 
general interest of the subject has attracted and perma- 
nently interested some not previously identified with the 
school, including many teachers of our winter sewing- 
school, making them feel themselves a part of our united 
work. With few exceptions, the teachers now call regu- 
larly upon the members of their classes, looking up ab- 
sentees, and forming mutually helpful relations with the 
families. Our average attendance in the school has 
nearly doubled within the year, which I regard as a 
direct result of the calling by the teachers. The nuisance 
of irregular attendance of teachers, with its consequence 
of frantically hunting substitutes at the last minute, has 
become a thing of the past, and in increasing ratio to 
this faithfulness of work and attendance is the spiritual 
growth of all concerned. 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE HISTORY OF A CLASS. 
BY MARIE NANTZ. 


The town of O——, in Southerfi Indiana, was a small 
one, and, though it boasted of four church organizations, 
there was only one Sunday-school, and it was in a far 
from flourishing condition. ; 

There were an infant class, two classes of girls, one class 
of boys, and a small Bible-class composed of old men. 
There were a number of young fellows, ranging ‘a age 
from sixteen to twenty years, who were counted the 
“ young men ”’ of the community, and who attended the 
Sunday-school services every Sabbath. 

They had once been counted a “‘ class,” but were so 
disorderly and so disrespectful to the various teachers 
given them, that they had at last been left to themselves, 
They never failed to be at the church on Sabbath after- 
noons, grouping themselves at the gate, or beside the 
steps, where they might speak with all the girls who én- 
tered. They were noisy at times, and disturbed the 
opening exercises of the school by their loud laughter 
and conversation. They generally entered when the 
singing began, and ranged themselves in one of the back 
seats between the entrance doors. There they continued 
their laughter and conversation in a low tone, and some- 
times went so far as to shoot buttons at the bald heads 
of the Bible-class in the right “ Amencorner.” At such 
times the superintendent and some of the “ deacons” 
would scold them in no measured terms, and threatened 
to “ take the law to them if they didn’t behave,” which 
scolding and threatening did not disconcert them in the 
least, although they kept a little quieter for several 
Sundays after it. 

It was the custom to reorganize the school every six 
months. New officers were chosen, and then tue super- 
intendent selected new teachers for the various classes. 

Anna Bentley, a young girl about nineteen years of 
age, had been teacher of the infant class for several 
terms, until she left O—— to enter college. The Sab- 
bath after her return home was the one on which the 
school was to be reorganized. — 

The ‘‘ young ladies’ class ” wasin the left ‘Amen cor- 
ner” of the church. Anna was seated there on this 
Sabbath afternoon, and looked at the various classes as 
they sat waiting for their new teachers to be appointed. 
The young men were present in full force, and were hav- 
ing an extra lively conversation back by the door. 

“I reckon Mr. K—— will give you the iniant class 
again,” remarked one of the girls to Anna. 

“ I suppose so,” she replied slowly, then added, with a 
sudden impulse, “I’d rather teach those boys back 
yonder.” 

“ What!” cried Alice Williams in astonishment. 
“Those big boys? They’re awful mean. Why, they’ve 
run off every teacher they’ve bad yet. Why do you 
want to teach them?” ‘ 

“T’m sure I don’t know why, but I would really like 
to try,” responded Anna, not realizing that the—to her— 
unaccountable impulse was a call from the Lord for her 
to do that work for him. 

No more was said, and the election went on. 

Presently Mr. K—— came to her, and said : 

“‘ Miss Anna, will you take the infant class again ?” 

Before she could answer, Alice mischievously said : 

“ Anna says she’d rather teach those boys back by the 
door.” ; 

Mr. K—— looked at Anna in astonishment, and, in a 
rather sarcastic tone said : 

“Well, if she wants to try it, I’m sure I am willing,” 
and he turned away. 





Anna felt that he considered her very 
to even think of teaching a class 
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persons had failed. But she was overwhelmed with the 
feeling that she must do it. Self was forgotten. She 
had no choice but to obey the voice that called within 
her. She rose from her seat, picked up a pile of Testa- 
ments, and walked back to the nine young men, who did 
not realize what she intended to do till she said: 

“ Mr. K—— has given me this class, and I hope we will 
have some pleasant times studying our lessons together.” 

The boys glanced at one another in astonishment, and 
nudged one another, ds much as to say, “ Now for some 
fun!” But they accepted the Testaments she offered 
them, and gravely turned to the fourteenth chapter of 
St. John, which she chose for.a lesson. 

What Anna said during that lesson she never knew 
afterwards. The boys studied her more than they did 
their books. They had known her for several years, and 
they had met on equal footing at social gatherings; but 
there was a new element io her character that confronted 
them on this Sabbath afternoon, and commanded their 
respect. They felt the influence of the Spirit that was 
stirring so mightily in berheart. Their talking stopped, 
and they gave respectful attention, not only through the 
lesson, but through the rest of the Sunday-school ser- 
vices. At the close, she said; 

“IT hope you have all enjoyed the lesson as much as I 
have, and that you will come back next Sunday.” 

They all promised heartily to do so, and kept their 
word. For nearly a year the class work went quietly on. 
To the surprise of every one, there was no more disturb- 
ance from those boys, They had been treated as gentle- 
men by their young teacher, and acted as such, It was 
not an easy class to teach. They knew almost nothing 
of the Bible, and they never pretended to study their 
lessons. Yet they were always in their places, unwaver- 
ing in their respectful attention to their teacher, and did 
their best to answer her questions. 

Nearly a year after she took the class, Anna’s parents 
moved away from O——, and, in the fourteen years that 
have passed since then, Anna and “her boys” have 
never met one another. A noble Christian woman moved 
to O—— about the time that Anna left. She took the 
class, and, under her grand training, the boys developed 
into Christian men. All became professing Christians, 
One is now a Presbyterian minister, doing noble work in 
that same county. Several are church officers. The seed 
has “ brought forth an hundred fold,” and ia still bearing. 

Anna merely held the class together, and awakened 
their interest in the Sunday-school. That was the work 
that the Lord had set for her to do. To the other 
teacher was given the blessed privilege of bringing them 
to the Master. 

Should not the history of this class teach Christian 
workers the importance of obeying the, promptings of 
God’s spirit, and encourage them to be faithful to their 
work, even though the reward seems delayed ? 


Derby, Kansas. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE STORY OF JIM CROW. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


Jim Orow, the dolls’ black coachman, was lying on 
his back on the doll-house floor. He felt very much 
like crying, because he had been there alone since day 
before yesterday, when he had lost an arm and a leg. 

The way of it was this. Miss Florentina Fiabella, 
the beautiful wax doll who lived alone under the nur- 
sery table had gone for a ride in the red express wagon, 
with Worsted George on the front seat, driving a woolly 
lamb and a canton-flannel elephant on wheels. The 
lamb and the elephant were going very fast indeed, and 
Fiorentina sat up straight, and looked very proud. Just 
then the doll-house carriage, with its prancing tin horses, 
came hurrying across the nursery floor, and Jim Crow, 
who was driving, thought he would race with Worsted 
George. Faster and faster they went, the red express 


' the door opened, and Little Em’ly looked in at him. 


us taking him up in her arms, and hugging him tight, 


wagon always ahead, until at last the tin horses ran into 
the stove, and Jim Crow had his arm and his leg broken. 

And then he was picked up, all the scattered pieces of 
him, and tossed into the doll-house parlor, where he was 
left alone and in the dark for several days. He did not 
feel at all comfortable in that position, for you know 
very well that a coachman ought never to be stretched 
out on the parlor floor. 

He lay there quietly for a long time, until suddenly 


» “O you poor old Jim Crow!” she said tenderly, 


. The ruffles of her fresh white apron pricked him in 
the eye, but he never said a word, he was so glad to see 
her again. 

“I forgot all about you, Jim Crow, 
broken your leg too. What shall I do?” 
Little Em’ly sat down in the “still chair” near the 
window to think, There were two chairs in the nur- 
sery,—the blue rocking chair, that she usually sat in, 
and thesolemn little “still chair,” that she used only when 
she was very much perplexed. 


And you've 


what? At last she said slowly: 

“Jim Crow, you’ll never be good for anything ever 
again until you’re well,—not a singlething. I guess I’!l 
have to take you down to Dr. Smif, and get him to give 
you some little sweet pills to make your arm and leg 
well. I wish he could make you a new eye, Jim Crow; 
but I’m turrible ’fraid he can’t, for he never has nuffin’ 
but little pills, and I don’t fink they give those for eyes, 
—but”—with a sigh of relief—‘ I can ask.” 

Little Em’ly was a young person who made up her 
mind at once, and so she lost no time in getting ready to 
take Jim Crow to the doctor’s. She was a little bit afraid 
of the doctor. He had such big, fuzzy eyebrows, and 
such a deep voice, like a bear. Little Em’ly had never 
seen a bear in her life, except in the alphabet book, and 
she had never heard one anywhere; but she was very 
much afraid of beara just the same. 

She felt sorry to leave mama behind, because mama 
usually liked to go too; but this time she thought it 
better to go quite alone, and then she would get home 
sooner, She found her hat and coat, but the question of 
rubbers distressed her somewhat, for her own were up in 
the nursery. Father’s “ arctics” with the buckles were 
pretty big, and her feet felt quite lost in them, but then 
they would do. To be sure, on the street they flopped 
and shuffled and dragged, and did everything but walk 
and run the way little girls’ shoes usually do. Little 
Em’ly had often wondered why grown-up people did not 
jump and run like little boys and girls; but the reason 
was very plain to be seen,—how could they, when they 
had to wear such shoes? ; 

By and by she began to wonder why Dr. Smith’s 
house did not seem to be nearer. She could not remem- 
ber what it looked like, except that there was a baby in 
the window. Why, there the house was, right ahead, 
and there was the baby in the window! To be sure, she 
didn’t remember that there were sp many other children 
too, or that there were all ‘those tin cans and ash-heaps 
on the sidewalk, But perhaps Dr. Smith’s man had 
gone away, and he didn’t have any one to do the work, 
Once, when William was sick, she remembered that 
there were many things left undone, and mania had been 
quite troubled. ’ 

She clambered unsteadily up the steps, which were 
very dirty; but Little Em’ly was kind and thoughtful, 
and only felt sorry that the man was sick. There wasn’t 
any door-bell either. That seemed a little queer, but 
perhaps it was being mended, so she knocked. 

She was very much surprised when the door was 


want?” and straightway added, with a good-natured 
laugh, “‘ Come here, Mike. 


is it she’s wantin’, I wonder?” 


And the woman smiled, and moved the baby to her 


other arm. 

She is probably the cook, thought Little Em’ly, and 
she said quite politely: 

“Is Dr. Smif at home? ” 


“ Docther Smith, is it? There’s no docther in these 


parts, and never a one can we get to come, unless we’re 


dyin’. Is it yersilf that’s sick, little miss?” 


“No, ma’am,” said Little Em’ly, almost ready to cry 
“ It’s Jim Crow, 
and I’ve got him here, His arm and his leg are broken, 
and I wanted Dr. Smif to give bim little pills and make 


now at the strangeness of everything. 


him well.” 


With that the tears came, and the brave little lower 


lip quivered. She was so tired, and so disappointed, 
partly for herself, but most of all for poor Jim Crow, 
whom she was unwrapping from his numerous coverings. 

When his woolly head and dismembered body appeared, 
the woman gave a shout of laughter, and, taking the 
now thoroughly frightened child into the room, which 
was clean, although small and dark, she called again for 
Mike. 

A surly-looking man appeared at the door of an inner 
room, and his face relaxed its frown a little at sight of 
the tearful child clasping so closely the broken doll. 





sy 


| last in a lower key, “and afther yez have had a bite ¢ 


Something must be done at once for Jim Crow,—but |! 


thrown open, and some one said roughly, ‘‘ What do yez 


Did yez ever see the likes of 
this? Look at the young one all dressed to kill! What 


——— sae 


“an’ she’s afther the docther to mend its legs. Butshey 
lost from home, that’s what’s the mather of her,” thi, 


‘supper, it’s yersilf must be takin’ her to her mother,” 
Mike came slowly forward, and Little Em’ly stood be 
ground bravely. The woman lighted a tallow candle, 
and placed it on the rickety table. . 

“Show him the dolly, darlint,” she said, lifting th. 
little girl to a seat on a soap-box which stood on eng 
‘beside the table. 

Little Em’ly laid Jim Crow near the light, and ben 
over him tenderly to see.if he had sustained any mor, 
injuries on the way down. 

“ He’s not any better,” she said regretfully, taking the 

broken leg in one hand, and carefully joining the pieces. 
“‘ but then,” with renewed cheerfulness, “ he’s no worser 
eiver.” ; 
Mike had seated himself beside the child, whose hood 
and cloak bad been gently removed, and laid on the one 
poor bed beside the sleeping baby. His face looked 
kind, Little Em’ly thought, as she stole a glance at him 
from beneath her long lashes. She wondered how she 
could have felt so afraid of him a few moments ago. 

While the wife busied herself in putting on the table 
such simple scanty food as would suffice for the evening 
meal, Mike had-found a pot of glue, and was busily 
working at Jim Crow’s leg, while Little Em'ly rested 
her chin on her hand, and watched him. 

“Tt was a drefful atcident,” she said at last, “and [ 
almost thought he would never get well.” 

Jim Crow was staring very hard at the ceiling with his 
one bead eye, and, if his nose had not been worn off, he 
would have turned it up disdainfully at his present sur. 
roundings; but, as it was worn off, he contented himself 
with drawing down the corners of his mouth, which an- 
swered every purpose. _ ; 

There wasasharp pain in his injured leg as a little 
needle.went through and through, and he really felt » 
if he were going to scream. Little Em’ly was breathless, 
She hoped he would not scream, for that would be very 
bad manners, and,she-wanted Mike to know what a well- 
behaved coachman Jim Crow had always been. Mike 
had heard all ‘about the accident, and he was quites 
angry at Miss Florentina. Flabella as Jim Crow hiv 
self... If he had looked very :closely, he would hat 
noticed a look of satisfaction in the bead eye, but he did 
not see it. You know you always must look very closely 
indeed to see such an expression, especially in a bead 
eye,—bead eyes make such a difference ! 

Little Em’ly also told Mrs. Mike all about the acci 
dent, and about Miss Florentina, as she was eating the 
big: slice of bréad-and-butter; and incidentally Mike 
had asked her where this young lady lived. 

“At my papa’s’house,” said Little Em’ly. 

“ And where is that?” was Mike’s next question. 

She remembered that he had asked her that before, 
and she had said she had forgotten. She wondered why 
he asked again. She told him her name and her papa’s 
name, and she knew the way home; so she did not under- 
stand why he seemed so worried. 

Jim Crow had been sewed and glued and bandaged, 
and he was all wrapped up waiting to go home. 

Mike got his hat, while his wife tied the bonnet and 
buttoned the coat, and made Little Em’ly ready to start, 
with the big “arctics,” which she had explained about, 
securely fastened on. 

All the way home, which Mike had found by asking 
the policeman at the corner, she held his big rough 
hand with her small one, and would not let it go, eve2 
when Mary opened the front door and drew her in with 
a cry of joy. She would not let it go even when mama 
and papa came hurrying out, and kissed her over aud 
over again. 

She did not know why mama was crying, or that paps 
had just come in from a search for his lost little girl. 

But she did know that Mike must not go away until 
he had seen the doll-house and Miss Florentina Flabells, 
who had made every one so much trouble. 

Mama was so glad to have Little Em’ly safe at home 
again that she smiled and assented; and Mike, his face 
very red, stepped softly in an embarrassed manner UP 
the stairs. 

There mama heard all about Jim Crow’s wonderful 
cure, and Mike told her where he and his wife and the 
baby lived, and then at last he was allowed to go home. 

And, after Little Em'ly was safe in bed that night 
papa and mama had a long talk; and the next week 
who do you think came to live out at the barn in Wil- 
liam’s rooms? Why, Mike and Mrs. Mike, and the 
little sleepy baby. 





“She's smashed her doll-baby,” the woman explained, 


Glen Bidge, N. J. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894. 


1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer.............----v-s04 Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 


























2, April 8.—Discord in Jacob’s Family.... sosceeenee GON, 37't 1-11 
3, April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egy pt...........-.-cce-ssssessereenns Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4, April 22.—Joseph Raler in Egypt Gen. 41 : 38-48 
5. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren Gen. 45 : 1-15 
6. May 6.—Joseph’s Last Days Gen. 50 : 14-26 
7, May 13.—Israel In EGYPU.......cc00s00000 Exod. 1: 1-14 
8, May 20.—The Childhood Of MOSeS................c0cccccceereeeeeeeeeees Exod. 2 : 1-10 
9. May 27.—Moses Sent asa Deliverer............ Exed, 3 : 10-20 
30, June 3.—The Passover Instituted Exod, 12: 1-14 
ji, June 10.— Passage of the Red Sea Exod, 14 : 19-29 
12. June 17.-The Woes Of the Drunkard............crercessesvees Prov. 23 : 2935 


13. June 24.— Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LrrfraTuReE. 


STUDY XXI.—THE NINE PLAGUES. 
Exodus 7 : 14 to 11: 10. 


L Tae Breticat MATERIAL. 

The first plague: All the water of Egypt, even that in ves- 
sels, is turned into blood, the fish die, and the Egyptians are 
compelled to dig for water. The magicians of Egypt do 
similarly, and Pharaoh despises the sign (Exod. 7 : 14-25). 
Second plague: A week later frogs cover the whole land, pene- 
trating houses and tormenting the people. The magicians 
also produce frogs, but Pharaoh is obliged to appeal to Moses 
for a termination of the plague. It ceases the next day (8: 
1-15). Third plague: Gnats are made from the dust,—a 
miracle which was beyond the power of the Egyptians (8 : 
16-19). Fourth plague : Flies (or “ beetles,’—Kalisch) appear 
in destructive swarms, except in Goshen. Pharaoh offers to 
allow the Israelites to sacrifice in Egypt, and finally to let 
them go a little way into the desert, but, when the flies are 
removed, he alters his mind (8 : 20-32). Fifth plague: Pesti- 
lence among the cattle (9: 1-7). Sixth plague: Painful boils 
on man and beast (9: 8-12). Seventh plague: A hail-storm 
of unparalleled severity. The Israelites are unaffected; 

Pharaoh recognizes the Divine agency, but, as soon as re- 

\ered from the inflictions, hardens his heart (9 : 13-35). 

Bighth plague: Locusts are predicted: Pharaoh is advised to 

yield by his counselors, but on hearing that all Israel is to go, 

herefuses. Enormous swarms of locusts desolate the vegeta- 
tin. The king yields, the locusts are destroyed, then Pha- 
moh treacherously detains the people (10: 1-20). Ninth 
plague: Dense darkness for three days coversthe land. Pha- 
rioh makes a concession by permitting the Israelites to go 
without their flocks. Moses refuses to leave anything be- 
hind, and is banished by Pharaoh from his presence (10: 21- 
29), Already knowing of the tenth plague and its certain 
result (11 : 1-3), Moses announces it to,Pharaoh before leav- 
ing (11: 4-8), A summary (11: 9, 10). 

Il. SuccEstep Topics. 

1, The Ten Plagues. (1.) Their number: Ten is a perfect 
number, having special significance. Compare the ten com- 
mandments, (2.) Their natural basis in the peculiarities of 
Egypt: Consider the appropriateness as special signs. The 
holy Nile, the fastidiously clean nation, the sacred animals, 
the land of boundless fertility,—all were affected (comp. 
Stanley, “Jewish Church” I., 104), Notice, too, their natural- 
ness, so to speak, in Egypt. Travelers testify to the redden- 
ing of the Nile at the time of inundation, that immediately 
vast numbers of frogs are bred, that the air swarms with tor- 
menting insects, and that destructive storms and terrible 
simooms, etc., are well-known phenomena (comp. Kalisch, 
“Exodus,” p, 117 ff.; Geikie, “ Hours,” IL., 162-177)... They 
Were such as the people of Egypt would most fully appreciate. 
(3.) Theit miraculous character: Notice how unmistakably 
the writer represents them as miraculous. (a.) They are 
greatly aggravated (b) at the command of Moses, (c) ceasing 
tlso at his prayer, (d) the Israelites being exempt from in- 
jury. Determine other reasons that go to show their miracu- 
lous character. (4.) Their climactic force: Note the gradual 
Manifestation of weakuess on the part of the magicians of 
Egypt, the growing. comprehensiveness of the plagues, the 
increasing effect produced on the people. 

2. Moses and Pharaoh. (1.) Notice that some of the plagues 
‘re not preceded by a demand upon Pharaoh ; for example, 
the third (8 : 16-19) and the sixth (9: 8-12). (2.) Notice 
also that the expression for “ hardened the heart,” in these 
Passages, differs from the expression similarly translated in 
*everal other places. (3.) Note Pharaoh’s increasing obstinacy 
tnd the corresponding firmness of Moses. Their mutual deal- 
Mgs are represented as a contest between Pharaoh and the 
tepresentative of God. (4.) Note, however, the idea empha- 
Sted in 8 : 16-19 and 9: 8-12. Is it not the superior power 
God, so that his representatives prevailed over the magi- 
Sans? (5.) Notice that in the first, second, fourth, fifth, 





celebrate a religious festival; in 7: 1-5 the command is to 
announce a purpose of liberating the people. (6.) If we tried 
to gather all these various representations into one clear and 
concise statement, what would the statement be ? 

The expressions “ was strong” or “ made strong ” are found 
in Exodus 7 : 13, 22; 8: 19; 9: 12,35; 10: 20, 27; 11: 10. 
The expressions “ heavy ” or “ was heavy” or “ made heavy” 
are found in Exodus 7 : 14; 8: 15,32; 9:7, 34; 10:1. 
Compare the Revised Version margin at these passages. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 
LESSON IX., MAY 27, 1894. 


Moses Sent as a Deliverer. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod. 3: 10-20. Memory verses: 10-12.) 
COMMON VERSION. ; REVISED VERSION. 

10 Come now therefore, and I|10 Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pha’radh, will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
that thou mayest bring forth my that thou mayest bring forth 
people the children of Is’ra-el out | my people the children of Is- 
of E’gypt. | 11 rael outof Egypt. And Moses 
11 { And MO’ses said unto God,| said unto God, Who am I, that 
Who am I, that I should go unto | I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
Pha’radh, and that I should bring that I should bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt? 





—_ 


forth the children of Is’ra-el out 


of E’gypt? | 12 And he said, Certainly I will 

12 And he said, Certainly I will be. with thee ; and this shall 
be with thee; and this shall bea| be the token unto thee, that I 
token unto thee, that I have sent have sent thee: when thou 
thee: When thou hast brought| hast brought forth the people 
forth the people out of E’gypt, ye out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
shall serve God upon this moun- God upon this mountain. And 


|18 
tain. 
13 And MO’ses said unto God, | 
Behold, when I come unto the | 
children of Is’ra-el, and shall say 
unto them, The God of your fath- 
ers hath sent me unto you; and | 
they shall say to me, What és his 
name? what shall I say unto| 14 
them ? 
14 And God said unto M6’ses, 


Moses said unto God, Behold, 
when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto 
them, The God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you; and 
they shall say to me, What is 
his name? what shall I say 
unto them? And God said un- 
to Moses, 11 AM THATI AM: and 
he said, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, *1 
AM hath sent me unto you. 
And God said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say un- 
to the children of Israel, *The 
Lorp, the God of your fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you: thisis 
my name for ever, and this is 
my memorial unto all genera- 
tions. Go, and gather the 
elders of Israel together, and 
say unto them, The Lorp, the 
God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob, hath appeared unto me, 
saying, I have surely visited 
you, and seen that which is 
done to you in Egypt: and I 
have said, I will bring you up 
out of the affliction of Egypt 
unto the land of the Canaanite, 
and the Hittite, and the Amo- 
rite, and the Perizzite, and the 





IAM THAT I AM: and he said, | 
Thus shalt thou say untothe chil- | 
dren of Is’ra-el, I AM hath sent | 15 
me unto you. 

15 And God said moreover unto 
MO6’ses, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Is’ra-e], The Lorp 
God of your fathers, the God of 
A’bra-ham, the God of I’saac, and 
the God of Ja’cob, hath sent me 
unto you: this is my name for | 
ever, and this is my memorial | 16 
unto all generations. 

16 Go, and gather the apni, 
of*Is’ra-el together, and say unto 
them, The Lorp God of your fa- 
thers, the God of A’bra-ham, of | 
I’saac, and of Ja’cob, appeared | 
unto me, saying, I have surely 
visited you,and seen that which is | 17 
done to you in E’gypt : 

17 And I have said, I will bring | 
you up out of the affliction of | 
E’gypt unto the land of the €i’- 
naan-ites, and the Hit’tites, and 
the Am/‘o-rites, and the Pér‘iz- | Hivite, and the Jebusite, unto 
zites, and the Hi’vites, and the | a land flowing with milk and 
Jéb’a-sites, unto a land flowing | 18 honey. And they shall hearken 
with milk and honey. to thy voice: and thou shalt 

18 And they shall hearken to | come, thou and the elders of 
thy voice : and thou shalt come, | Israel, unto the king of Egypt, 
thou and the elders of Is’ra-el, and ye shall say unto him, 
unto the king of E’gypt, and ye The Lorp, the God of the He- 
shall say unto him, The Lorp | brews, bath met with us: and 
God of the Hé’brews hath met now let us go, we pray thee, 
with us: and now let us go, we | three days’ journey into the 
Tene teow peed pepe og eden ig 
sacrifice to the Lorp our God. I know that the king of Egypt 

19 ¢ And I am sure that ya will not give you leave to go, 
king of E’gypt will not let you go, no, not by a mighty hand. 
no, not by a mighty hand. 20 And I will put forth my hand, 

20 And I will stretch out my | 
hand, and smite E’gypt with all 


and smite Egypt with,all my 
my wonders which I will do in 


wonders which I will do in 
the midst thereof: and after 
the midst thereof: and efter that 
he will let you go. 


that he will let you go. 





10r, 1 AM BECAUSE I AM Or,I AM WHO AM Or, I WILL BE 
THATI WILL BE 2Or,I WILL BE Heb. Ehyech. * Heb. Jehovah, from 
the same root as Ehyeh. 
The American Revisers would omit marg.*, and substitute “ Jeho- 
vah” for “ the Lornp” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 


Lesson Toric : Help in Hopelessness. 


1. Duties, vs. 10, 14-16. 
2. Difficulties, vs. 11, 13, 19. 
3. Encouragements, vs. 12, 17, 18, 20. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Fear thou not; for I am with thee,—Isa. 


OUTLINE: 





‘*renth, eighth, and ninth plagues Moses asks permission to 








Dairy Home READINGs : 


M.—Exod. 3 : 10-20. Moses sent as a deliverer. 
T.—Exod. 3: 1-9. The burning bush. 
W.—Exod. 4 : 1-9. Objections answered. 
T.—Exod. 4: 10-17. God’s command enough. 
f.—Exod. 5: 1-9. The message delivered. 
$.—Exod. 6: 1-13. Promise of deliverance. 
$.—Jer. 1 : 6-10. Power from God. 


(The readings here used are those of the International Bible. 
Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DUTIES. 

1. Prompt Obedience : 

Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh (10), 
He sent Moses his servant (Psa. 105 : 26). 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 

Ye became obedient from the heart (Rom. 6 : 17). 

ll, Truthful Declaration : 

Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel (14). 

Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee (Jonah 8 : 2). 

I... speak forth the words of truth and soberness (Acts 26 ; 25). 

I speak the truth, I lic not (1 Tim. 2 : 7). 

WW. Full Declaration : 

God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say (15). 
Stand and speak , . . all the words of this Life (Acts 5 : 20). 

They rehearsed all things that God had done with them (Acte 15:4), 
I shrank not from declaring... the whole counsel (Acts 20 : 27). 

IV. Public Declaration ; 
Gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto them (16). 
What I tell you in the darkness, speak ye in the light (Matt. 10 : 27), 
Be not afraid, but speak, and bold not thy peace (Acts 18 : 9). 

That in it I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak (Eph. 6 : 20). 


II. DIFFICULTIES. 

|. Self-distrust : 

Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh f (11.) 

by 9 am I... that I should be son in law to the king? (1 Sam, 
: 18.) 

Woe is me! for I am undone (Isa. 6: 

Behold, I cannot speak : for 1 am ac 


ll. Conscious Ignorance : 
What shall I say unto them f (13.) 
We know not with what we must serve the Lord (Exod. 10 : 26). 
1 know not how to go out or come in (1 Kings 8 : 7). 
We know not how to pray as we ought (Rom. 8 : 26).] 
it. Certain Opposi'ion : 
The king of Egypt will not give you leave to go (19). 
Moreover I will not let Israel go (Exod. 5 : 2). 
He would not let them go (Exod. 10 : 27). 
In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 33), 


5). 
hild (Jer. 1 : 6). 


III, ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


1. God’s Companionship : 
Certainly 1 will be with thee (12). 
Return; ... and I will be with thee (Gen. 31 : 3), 
Be strong: ... and I will be with thee (Deut. 31 :,23), 
Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 


il. God’s Assurances : 

I will bring you up out of ... Egypt unto the land (17). 
Afterward shall they come out with great substance (Gen. 15 : 14). 
I will bring you in unto the land (Exod. 6 : 8). 
The Lord did bring . . . Israel out of the land of Egypt (Exod. 12 :51), 
il, God’s Instructions : 

Thou shalt come,... and ye shall say (18). 
I will. .. teach thee what thou shalt speak (Exod. 4 : 12). 
Moses and Aaron came, and said, .. . Thussaith the Lord ‘ Exod. 5:1), 
It shall be given you in that hour what ye ghall speak (Matt. 10: 19), 
IV. God's Assistance : 

I will put forth my hand, and smite Egypt (20). 
I will redeem you with a stretched out arm (Exod. 6 ; 6). 
The Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord (Exod. 7 : 5). 
The Lord brought you out with a mighty hand (Deut. 7 : 8). 


V. Final Success : 
After that he will let you go (20). 


Rise up, get you forth from among my people (Exod. 12 : 31). 
They were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry (Exod. 12 : 39), 
Egypt was glad when they departed (Psa. 105 : 38). 


Verse 10.—‘‘ Come now therefore, and I will send thee urcio Pha- 
raob.”’ Ai A willing spirit demanded; (2) An important mission 
pro ; 

Verse 11.—¥ Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh?’ (1) A 
great mission apprehended ; (2) A personal unfitness felt ; (3) A com- 
petent Helper sought. 

Verse 12.—‘* Certainly I will be with thee.”” (1) Human weakness 
recognized; (2) Divine co-operation assured.—(1) Moses without 
God; (2) Moses with God, 

Verse 14.—* I am hath sentmeunto you.”’ (1) ‘‘Ilam;” (2) “Bath 
sent;’’ (3) **Me;’’ (4) ‘* Unto you.””—(1) God in himself; (2) Godand 
hix messenger; (3) God and his work. 

Verse 16.—'‘I have surely visited you.’’ (1) Israel’s deplorable 
condition; (2) Israel's divine Visitor; (3) Israel's revealed destiny. 

Verse 17.—‘'I will bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt.’’ (1) 
Israel's affliction; (2) Israel’s Helper ; (3) Israel’s deliverance. 

Verse 20 —** After that he will let you go.” (1) The rival sovereigns; 
(2) The pending contest ; (3) The coming deliverance. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HELP IN TROUBLE. 


Sought of God (Deut. 83 : 7 ; 2 Chron. 20 : 4). 

Found in God (Exod. 18:4; Deut. 33 : 29; Psa. 46 : i). 
Found in none else (Pxa. 60 : 11; 94:17; 146 : 3), 
Through the Saviour (Psa. 89 : 19; Heb. 13 : 6). 
Through the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 26). 

Through the sanctuary (Psa, 20 : 2; 73 : 17). 

Through the saints (2 Cor. 1:11; Phil 1 : 19). 
Thanks for belp (Psa. 42 : 5; 54 : 4). 

Happy in help (Psa. 146 : 5; 2 Cor. 1 : 24). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


As the current lesson, with the two that follow, treats of 
events that occurred just at the time of the Exodus, this is 
the proper place to speak of the length of the sojourn in 





41: 10. 


Egypt. This is spoken of in the Bible in the following 
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terms: : Exactly four hundred and thirty years (Exod. 12: 
40, 41); four hundred and thirty years “ in Egypt, and in the 
land of Canaan” (Septuagint of Exod. 12; 40,41); four hun- 
dred and thirty years beginning with the date when the cove- 
nant was confirmed with Abraham (Gal. 3 : 17) ; “ They shall 
afflict them four hundred years” (Gen. 15; 13, comp. Acts 7 : 
6); “ In the fourth generation they shall come hither again” 
(Gen. 15 : 16). 

According to the statement just cited from the Septuagint, 
the Exodus occurred four hundred and thirty years from 
Abraham's migration from Haran to Canaan; and of this 
time, two hundred and fifteen years preceded Jacob’s descent 
into Egypt, and two hundred and fifteen years followed that 
event. This view of the case is evidently accepted by Paul 
in Galatians 3:17. Strong efforts have been made to find 
some other tenable meaning for Paul’s words, but the effurts 
are not successful. Josephus holds this view in detail (Ant., 
IL, 15:2). In short, until within forty years it has been the 
received traditional view of the Jewish and Christian churches, 
In opposition to it, I think the prevalent opinion now is that 
the actual sojourn in Egypt lasted through more than four 
hundred years. 

‘Those who favor the prevailing opinion claim that it is made 
necessary by the most obvious meaning of the statements that 
have beencited. But this is hardly thecase. Itis quite as ac- 
cordant with biblical usage to date an event from the begin- 
ning of a current period, as from the point in the period 
when the event actually began (see Judg. 14:17, 14, or 
Num. 14: 33). They further argue that tradition supports 
the four hundred years, as‘well as-the two hundred and fif- 
teen, urid' ie therefore: self-contradictory (for example, Jos. 
Ant., HL, 9:1; Wars, V., 9:4). But the four hundred 
years is always spoken of as the duration of the affliction in 
Egypt, not of the sojourn. A man who holds that the four 
hundred years of the affliction are counted from a period nearly 
three centuries before the affliction began, has no right to ob- 
yect.to my counting the four hundred and thirty years of the 
sojeurnyin. the same way. They further argue that the so- 
Jounp itself must have lasted as much as four or five centuries, 
to give time for the multiplication of the seventy. persons 
who came with Jacob into the six hundred thousand warriors 
of the Exodus. In the Critical Notes on Exodus 1 ;: 1-14, I 
have shown that this reasoning is not cogent. They argue 
that inasmuch as Joseph’s Pharaoh was one of the shepherd 
kings, an interval of more than four, hundred years is neces- 
sary to afford room for the rise and downfall of theeighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. In the Lesson Surroundings and Critical 
Notes on Genesis 50: 14-26, I haveshown thatthe theory that 
this Pharaoh was a shepherd king is inconsistent with the 
statements made in Genesis. Finally, they argue from the 
genealogies as given in the Bible. In the Critical Notes on 
Genesis 50 : 23 and Exodus 2:1, I have called attention to 
some of these genealogies, in which the time of the sojourn 
is spanned by from four to six.generations, These genera- 
tions were exceptionally long, if the sojourn was two hundred 
and fifteen years, and impossible if it was four hundred years. 
The cases in which persons of the fourth generation returned 
with Joshua, fit the language of Genesis 15:16. The most 
extreme case cited, on the other side, is that of Joshua, who 
may have been (the meaning is uncertain) of the tenth gene- 
ration from Jacob (1 Chron. 7 : 20-27). There is room for 
this within two hundred and fifteen years, without supposing 
any father to have been less than twenty-two years old at the 
birth of his eldest son; while, if you double the time, even 
these generations become improbably long. In fine, d hive 
no doubt that the Septuagint translators, and the Apostle 
Paul and Josephus, and those who followed them, were cor- 
rect in their interpretation of the numerals of the Exodus. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


On the assumption that there was no long delay on ‘the 
part of Moses after God met him in the burning bush, nearly 
eighty years have elapsed since the principal event of the 
last lesson (Exod.7:7). During the first half of that time 
(Acts 7 : 23) Moses had, from a worldly point of view, a suc- 
cessful and distinguished career. He was a gifted member 
of the royal family of Egypt, with the prerogatives and privi- 
leges that attached to that position. This outward good 
fortune he lost, through his unconcealed disapproval of in- 
justice and oppression (Exod. 2: 11 gg.) ; but when he had 
become a fugitive, this same characteristic brought him a 
partial compensation, procuring for him a wife, respectable 
family connections, and a paying business (Exod. 2 : 16 sqq.). 
For about forty years he lived an apparently uneventful life 
with the relatives of his wife, who seem to have belonged to 
the ancient Kenite race (Gen. 15: 19; Judg. 1: 16; 4: 11, 
17; 5:24; 1 Sam. 15 : 6), though geographically they were 
Midianites (Exod. 2: 15,16; 3:1; 4:19, eto). The head 
of the family was a priest, and Moses and the elders of Israel 
recognized, apparently, the validity of his priesthood (Exod. 
2:16; 3;1; 18:1, 12, ete). During these forty years, 
_ Moses was not in all respects perfectly exemplary. He neg- 
j Mected to circumcise his sons (Exod. 4: 24-26), and thus, 


scendants, the. Danite priests (Judg. 18: 30). In the passage 
of the lesson, God bas manifested himself to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, and in the lesson itself he gives him his commission 
as the deliverer of Israel. 

Verse 10.--The commission.—Come now therefore: More 
literally, * And now, come thou.” “Now” is an adverb of 
time, though the reader of the English versions would hardly 
suspect it. In his younger days Moses had been moved to do 
something for his oppressed people. God tells him that now, 
after all this waiting, the time for action has come.— Unto 
Pharaoh: At least one Pharaoh has died (2:23; 4: 19) 
since Moses left Egypt, and perhaps more than one. It may 
be regarded as settled that Rameses II. was Pharaoh when 
Moses left Egypt at forty years of age. There is room 
for doubt as to whether Moses was born before Rameses IL. 
came to the throne or,after, and still more room for doubt as 
to the Pharaoh of the Exodus. He may have been Meneph- 
thah, the direct successor of Rameses II., or he may have 
been one of the obscure kings who followed Menephthah.— 
That thou mayest bring forth: The form of the Hebrew is 
“And bring thou forth.” The commission, of Moses is a 
large one. He is not to bring about some degree of relief 
for them in Egypt, but to bring them out of Egypt.—My 
people: The phrase is rich in meaning. It summarizes all the 
references to God’s covenant and promise that appear later in 
the account, ‘ 

Verse 11.—The first thought of Moses in reply to what 
God has said. Notice that the difficulties he finds are purely 
personal. He has kept up his statesmanlike habits of thought, 
and has watched the changes in Egypt. He has kept up his 
communication with his friends there, and even now his 
brother is about to come in search of him (Exod. 4: 14). 
When God says “ now,” he is speaking to a man who already 
knows that the times are ripe for a movement.— Who am IJ, 
etc.: Moses is convinced that a movement should be started, 
but he pleads that he is not the man to lead it. He is re- 
quired to go to Pharaoh. Why, he was there once! He 
was there with greater advantages than he would have now, 
and with a heart full of sympathy for the woes of his fellows, 
and he attempted something for them, and failed. Why should 
he try again? Moses is older and more prudent than he 
once was. He feels for others as deeply as ever, but he is 
less ready to undertake impossibilities in order to help others. 
—And that I should bring: God has said, And do thou bring 
my people out from Egypt. That is a tremendous thing to tell 
aman.todo. Moses pleads that he is not the man for sucha 
task as that, 52 

Verse-12.—The modesty and self-distrust of Moses have a 
commendable element in them, even if there are also ele- 
ments of weakness that are not commendable, and God deals 
with him by encouragement.—TI will be with thee: And if God 
is with one, then one is adequate to even the greatest task.— 
The token: In this case, the token is one which makes a fresh 
demand for trusting God, instead of one which supports trust 
by giving something for the senses to rest upon.— Ye shall 
serve God: The religious services and divine manifestations 
in the midst of which the Law was given, are especially re- 
ferred to. 

Verse 13.—For the moment, as it seems to me, Moses feels 
encouraged, and proceeds to ask a question in regard to the 
duty assigned to him, though it is also possible to regard the 
question as the statement of a fresh difficulty.— What is his 
name? Moses has no difficulty for himself in regard to the 
character or the names of God. He has had philosophical 
training, and is accustomed to think. But how shall he pre- 
sent the matter to the uneducated masses of his people? God 
had appeared to the patriarchs under several different names, 
each significant of some especial phase of the divine nature: 
El-Shaddai (“God Almighty,” Gen. 17 : 1, etc.), El-Elyon 
(*God Most High,” Gen. 14 : 22, ete.), El-Olam (“ God Eter- 
nal,” Gen, 21 : 33), besides other names and descriptive 
phrases. But Moses must have just one name to present to 
the people, or else they will understand him as speaking to 
them of more than one God. 

Verses 14, 15.—God answers this particular question of 
Moses.—I AM THAT I AM: These familiar English words 
translate the Hebrew ‘much better than any of the substitutes 
for them that appear in the margin of the Revised Version. 
The notion conveyed by this verb in the first person singular 
imperfect is that of conscious self-existent being, always in 
process of manifestation, and never completely manifested.— 
The LORD: This word, when printed in capitals-in our ver- 
sions, is a paraphrase for the Israelitish proper name of deity, 
which most scholars now transliterate as Yahweh. Our 
name Jehovah is a corruption of this proper name, monstrous 
from a literary point of view, yet possibly having a utility 
that justifies its existence. It is commonly regarded as s 
noun from a stem that is a mere variant of the stem of the 
verb just rendered “I am;” and I hold this to be correct, 
though other opinions are now advocated. There is no in- 
vincible grammatical necessity for regarding “ Yahweh . .. 
hath sent me unto you,” in verse 15, as a designed repetition 
of “I AM hath sent me unto you” (v.14), bat I think that is 
the correct understanding of it. Moses is directed to use the 





laid the foundation for the apostatizing of his de- 


> 


divine names. He himself will understand only & part of iq, 
meaning, but some glimpse of its meaning will be within th 
reach of every Israelite.— The God of your fathers, etc. : Mos 
is not to be content with using the name of deity that is mets, 
physically most correct and significant. He is to add, thy 
deity, thus correctly named, is the God who was in persong) 
relations with their fathers, who has purposes of blessing fo 
mankind, and who has for this reason chosen their fathes 
and themselves to be in peculiar relations with himself. 
Nothing is here said of Yahweh being at this time, 
newly revealed name of deity. But this verse should ly 
studied in connection with the fuller statement in Exody 
6: 2-8: “I am Yahweh; and I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Ssaac, and unto Jacob as El-Shaddai, and by my name 
Yahweh I was not known to them; and also I established 
my covenant with them, to give to them the Jand of Canaan, 
the land of their sojournings...; and I have remembered 
my covenant. Therefore say thou to the sons of Israel, I am 
Yahweh, and I will bring you out from beneath the burden 
of Egypt ...; and I will take you to me for a people, and 
will be to yoa for God ...; and I will bring you in unto the 
land which I lifted up my hand to give it to Abraham, wo 
Isaac, and to Jacob.” This passage has given rise to a great 
deal of discussion. It has been understood as affirming that 
the patriarchs were unacquainted with the name Yahweh, 
and this has seemed to be in direct contradiction with many 
passages in Genesis whete that name occurs. It is impossible 
here to discuss these questions; but one thing should be care. 
fully noted: this passage stands in very close relations with 
the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 17). The specification 
of the passage connect themselves with the specification 
concerning that covenant. God appeared as El-Shaddai 
(Exod, 6: 3; Gen. 17,.: 1), He established his covenant 
(Exod. 6 : 4; Gen, 17:7, 9, 21, ete.). He promised the land 
of Canaan, the Jand of their sojournings (Exod. 6: 4,8 ; Gen 
17:8), He promised to be to them for God (Exod. 6:7; 
Gen, 17 : 7, 8).. Several other specifications of details might 
be made, but surely these are enough. Circumcision was the 
one great feature of their covenant religion which was every. 
where recognized among the Israelites in Egypt. The cir 
cumcision covenant had been made, not in the name of Yah 
weh, but in the name of E!-Shaddai, though the account sy 
that it was Yahweh who made it, Because El-Shaddai ws 
the covenant name, it had a prominent place with Isaac a 
Jacob, particularly at the critical, points in their lives (Ga 
28:3; 85:11; 43:14; 48:3; 49:25). And now Ma 
is directed to say to Israel that God, under the name Yi 
weh, recognizes the covenant he made under the name I 
Shaddai, and will carry out its provisions, And when w 
note these facts, we at once see that the statement “ By ny 
name Yahweh I was not known to them” necessarily bean 
an official meaning. The statement is not that the patriarch 
were unacquainted with the name Yahweh; it is not thst 
they never worshiped God under that name; it is simply 
that Yahweh is not the name under which they acknowl 
edged him, and he them, in the covenant of circumcision. 
Hitherto, Moses is informed; the covenant name for this 
covenant has been El-Shaddai, and not Yahweh ; henceforth 
it shall be Yahweh. 

It seems to me that these statements are indisputable, from 
the point of view ‘of. any school of criticism, If accepted, 
they have important bearings in many directions, 

Verses 16-18.—Having thus answered the question of 
Moses, God gives him detailed instructions in regard to his 
mission.—Gather the elders of Isrcel: We must not think of 
Israel in Egypt as a chaotic mob of people. It was an org 
nized nation, with elders, princes, and other officers of its 
own, The term “elders,” as here used, is doubtless generic, 
and perhaps not strictly official. In any case, Moses is to de 
liver his message in a properly convened assembly of repre 
sentatives of the people.— Hath appeared unto me: He claims 
that his message comes by theophany.— Have surely visiled: 
The phrase is official, Jehovah says that he has taken cogoi 
zance of their case.—I have said: Have given this’ as my 4 
cision.— Three days’ journey into the wilderness, that we my 
sacrifice: The baby-story interpretation of this is that they 
were to attempt to deceive Phar&th ; that the idea was to 
get all the Israelites and all their property out into the wil 
derness, under a pretense of sacrificing, and then run away 
Palestine, instead of returning to Egypt. This would have 
been folly, in comparion with which the movements 
Coxey’s army exhibit ideal wisdom, unless we assume thst 
the falsehood to Pharaoh was to be God's falsehood, and that 
God was to back it up by miracle. We have no right to 
sume that the proposal was made in bad faith, or to interpret 
the proposal in such a way as to make it wild and unresso™ 
able. Pharaoh had his opportunity to deal reasonably with 
Israel. Had he accepted it, the sacrifice in the wildern™ 
would have been held, and would have been the initial mo" 
ment in a series that would have resulted in the liberatio® 
of Israel. But the account does not represent that Jehovah 
and his servants were going to Pharaoh with false preteo*® 

Verses 19, 20.-—Moses is warned that his attempt wil! = 
meet with immediate and uninterrupted. success, and is the 





divine name whose significance includes that of all the other 
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Iwill . . . smite Egypt ... and after that he will let you go: Pha- 
raoh had the same choice that is given toevery man. He 
might have obeyed voluntarily and reasonably, and have 
thus been an illustration of God's loving-kindness. Heé chose 
to disobey, and thus became an illustration of God's terrible 
justice. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


In due time, after his early training under the learned men 
of the court of Pharaoh, Moses, in all probability, would be 
sent to the great university of the day at On, or Heliopolis, 
near the present city of Cairo. At present only a single 
obelisk, buried high up its shaft under the deposits of Nile 
jnundations, through century after century, recalls its site, 
though long lines of earth mounds, enclosing a great square 
space, indicate the ancient position of its walls, 

A single peasant woman, in a long blue linen smock reach- 
ing to her ankles, leading a little child by the hand, was the 
one human being I saw while visiting it. At a short distance 
from it, two oxen, with cloths tied over their eyes to blind 
them while at work, were laboriously going round and round 
at what was once the famous “ Spring of the Sun,” where the 
Temple of On stood. Clay jars fixed on an endless belt, raised 
by a wheel, poured the water they successively scooped up 
from the well below into a channel hollowed in the clay, con- 
ducted the life-giving stream to a garden not far off,—the tra- 
ditional scene of the resting of Mary, Joseph, and the infant 
Jesus, under the shade of a tree pointed out as still flourish- 
ing, and most carefully protected and tended. P 

In the days of Moses, things were wondrously different. 
The temple, with its dependences of residences, lecture- 
rooms, and offices of many kinds, boasted a population well- 
nigh equal to that of a small town. Iuge libraries, lectures 
by professors of all known sciences, and every other aid to 
study, opened to the young Jew the avenues of all “ wisdom,” 
and, with his genius, the result must have been exceptional. 

He is said to have, in the end, been admitted as a priest, but 
one may reasonably doubt the acceptance of an idolatrous 
oflice by so earnest a worshiper of the One God. It is further 
related, in a legend quoted by Josephus, that he was ap- 
pinted to a high command in the Egyptian army, and con- 
duded a victorious campaign, in the far south, against the 
Bhiopians. 

While, however, he was basking thus in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and had before him, if he chose, a- future of ever- 
increasing wealth and honor (Heb. 11 : 24-26), his brethren 
throughout the land were groaning under intolerable oppres- 
sion and ill usage. The “ taskmasters,” whom we see, stick 





Ancient Egyptian representation of slaves making bricks, 
and building. 


in hand, on the monuments,—counterparts of the “slave- 
drivers” of comparatively recent times, in English-speaking 
countries,—lorded it over the gangs of Hebrew laborers with 
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Slaves carrying bricks, and the taskmaster. 


wehecked savagery. Moses had seen this, no doubt, often, 
but the ferocity of one overseer’s treatment of a brother Jew 
Yhich exme before him, finally roused his indignation to the 
utmost. 31a moment the Egyptian was struck down, and, as 
* proved, killed. The death was deserved, but to kill an 
‘ficial was a capital offense. Not to have the body made 
‘toa mummy was to destroy, in Egyptian belief, the poor 
‘eature’s hope of ‘immortality; but it could not be done 
vithout exposure of his murder. Moses therefore’ hastily 
“oped out a hollow in the sand, and hid the corpse. 
Very soon, however, the facts leaked out, and the hitherto 
one had to flee for his life from the Nile valley. 
Ying off, therefore, he passed through some gate of the 
Prat wall in the east of the country, and bent his way to the 


part of the peninsula of Sinai, thea held by 
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the Kenites, a section of the tribe known as “ Midian.” 
These Arab shepherds, being descendants of Abraham 
through Keturah, and thus blood connections of Mosex, as a 
Jew, this would secure a kind reception for the fugitive. But 
Sinai was not Zoan-Tanis, and for a palace’ Moses had to 
accept the shelter of a tent; while, instead of the splendors 
of a court, he had to become a shepherd. 

Erelong, however, the hitherto great man accommodated 
himself to his circumstances, married a daughter of the 
chief, Revel or Jethro, and lived perhaps not less happily 
than if he had still sunned himself in the glories of the Pha- 
raoh. Long yéars passed, filled, we cannot doubt, with deep 
thought as to the possibility of his brethren being delivered 
from the Egyptian yoke. 

At last, one day, when he had led his goats and sheep be- 
hind the desert, and had come to Horeb, the mount of God, 
asummons came from above which decided his course. A 
thorn-bush seeied to be filled with glowing flames, and yet 
it was not burned. Turning aside to gaze at a sight so strange, 
a Voice, which he recognized as divine, called him, and, 
after requiring him to stand at a distance, and to take off his 
shoes, since the ground was made holyyby the presence of the 
God of Abraham, told him he must go to Pharaoh, and force 
him to let the children of Israel go. To them he was to re- 
port himself as sent by the great “I AM,” summoning their 
elders to meet him, and announcing his heavenly commission 
to lead the nation to Canaan, promised so long before to 
Abraham and Jacob. As to Pharaoh, mighty wonders 
would bend his stubborn will, and Israel would assuredly 
be set free. 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE CALL OF MOSES. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The “son of Pharaoh’s daughter” had been transformed, 
by nearly forty years of desert life, into an Arab shepherd. 
The influences of the Egyptian court had faded from him, 
like color from cloth exposed to the weather; nor is it 
probable that, after the failure of his early attempt to play 
the deliverer to Israel, he nourished further designs of that 
sort. He appears to have settled down quietly to be Jethro’s 
son-in-law, and to have lived a modest, still life of humble 
toil. He had flung away fair prospects,—and what had he 
made of it? The world would say “Nothing,” as it ever 
does about those who despise material advantages and covet 
higher good. Looking after sheep in the desert was a sad 
downcome from the possibility of sitting on the throne of 
Egypt. Yes, but it was in the desert that the vision of the 
bush burning, and not burning out, came; and it would not 
have come if Moses had been in a palace. 

Our lesson begins in the midst of the divine communica- 
tion which followed and interpreted the vision. We note, 
first, the divine charge and the human shrinking from the 
task. It was a startling transition from verse 9, which de- 
clares God’s pitying knowledge of Israel’s oppression, to 
verse 10, which thrusts Moses forward into the thick of 
dangers and difficulties, as God’s instrument. “I will send 
thee” must have come like a thunder-clap. The commander’s 
summons which brings a man from the rear rank and sets 
him in the van of a storming party may well make its re- 
ceiver shrink. It was not cowardice which prompted Moses’ 
answer, but lowliness. His former impetuous confidence had 
all been beaten out of him. Time was when ke was ready to 
take up the réle of deliverer at his own hand; but these hot 
days were past, and age and solitude and communion with 
God had mellowed him into humility. His recoil was but 
one instance of the shrinking which all true, devout men feel 
when designated for tasks which may probably make life 
short, and will certainly make it hard. All prophets and 
reformers till to-day have had the same feeling. Men who 
ean do such work as the Jeremiahs, Pauls, Luthers, Crom- 
wells, can do, are never forward to begin it. 

Self-confidence is not the temper which God uses for his 
instruments. He works with bruised reeds, and breathes his 
strength into them. It is when a man says “I can do noth- 
ing” that he is fit for God toemploy. “ When I am weak, 
then am I strong.” Moses remembesed enough of Egypt to 
know that jt was no slight peril to front Pharaoh, and enough 
of Israel not to be particularly eager to have the task of 
leading them. But mark that there is no refusal of the 
charge, though there is profound consciousness of inadequacy. 
If we have reason to believe that any duty, great or small, is 
laid on us by God, it is wholesome that weshould drive home 
to ourselves our own weakness, but not that we should try to 
shuffle out of the duty because we are weak. Moses’ answer 
was more of a prayer for help than of a remonstrance, and it 
was answered accordingly. 

God deals very gently with conscious weakness, “Certainly 
I will be with thee.” Moses’ estimate of himself is quite 
correct, and it is the condition of his obtaining God’s help. 
If he had been self-confident, he would have had no longing 
for, and no promise of, God’s presence. In all our little 





tasks we may have the same assurance, and, whenever we feel 





that they are too great for us, the strength of that promise 
may be ours. God sends no man on errands which he does 
not give him power to do. So Moses had not to calculate the 
difference between his feebleness and the strength of a king- 
dom. Such arithmetic left out one element, which made all 
the difference in the sum total. “ Pharaoh versus Moses” 
did not look a very hopeful cause, but “Pharaoh versus 
Moses and Another”—that other being God—was a very dif- 
ferent matter. God and I are always stronger than any an- 
tagonists: It was needless to discuss whether Moses was able 
to cope with the king. That was not the right way of putting 
the problem. The right way was, Is God able to do it? 

The sign given to Moses is at first sight simgular, inasmuch 
as it requires faith, and can only be a confirmation of his mission 
when that mission is well accomplished. But there wasa help 
to present faith even in it, for the very sacredness of the spot 
hallowed now by the burning bush was a kind of external 
sign of the promise. 

One difficulty being solved, Moses raised another, but not 
in the spirit of captiousness or reluctance. God is very 
patient with us when we tell him the obstacles whick we 
seem to see to our doing his work. As long as these are 
presented in good faith, and with the wish to have them 
cleared up, he listens and answers. The second question 
asked by Moses was eminently reasonable. He pictures to 
himself his addressing the Israelites, and their question, 
What is the name of this God who has sent you? Ap- 
parently the children of Israel had lost much of their ances- 
tral faith, and probably had in many instances fallen into 
idolatry. We do not know enough to pronounce with con- 
fidence on that point, nor how far the great name of Jehovah 
had been nsed before the time of Moses, or had been for- 
gotten in Egypt. 

The questions connected with these points and with the 
significance of the name will occupy other writers in this 
number. My tark is rather to point out the religious signifi- 
cance of the self-revelation of God contained in the name, 
and how it becomes the foundation of Israel’s deliverance, 
existence, and prerogatives. Whatever opinions are adopted 
as to the correct form of the name and other grammatical 
and philological questions, there is no doubt that it mainly 
reveals God as self-existent and unchangeable. He draws 
his being from no external source, nor “ borrows leave to be.” 
Creatures are what they are made or grow to be; they are 
what they were not; they are what they will some time not 
any more be, But he is what he is. Lifted above time and 
change, self-existing and self-determined, he is the fountain 
of life, the same forever. 

This underived, independent, immutable being is a Person 
who can speak to men, and can say “Iam.” Being such, he 
has entered into close covenant relations with men, and has 
permitted himself to be called the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. The name Jehovah lifts him high above all 
creatures; the name ‘the God of your fathers” brings him 
into tender proximity with men, and, in combination with 
the former designation, guarantees that he will forever be 
what he has been even to all generations of children’s chil- 
dren. That mighty name is, indeed, his “ memorial to all 
generations,” and is as fresh and full of blessedness to us as 
to the patriarchs. Christ has made us understand more of 
the treasures for heart and mind and life which are stored in 
it. “Our Father which art in heaven” is the unfolding of 
the inmost meaning of the name. 

We may note that the bush burning but not consumed ex- 
pressed in symbol the same truth which the name reveals, 
It seems a mistake to take the bush gs the emblem of Israel 
surviving persecution. Rather the revelation to the eye says 
the same thing as that to the ear, as is generally the case, 
As the desert shrub flamed, and yet did not burn away, so 
that divine nature is not wearied by action nor exhausted by 
bestowing, nor has its life any tendency towards ending or 
extinction, as all creatural life has. 

The closing verses of this lesson (7s. 16-20) are a program 
of Moses’ mission, in which one or two points deserve notice, 

First, the general course of it is made known from the be- 
ginning. Therein Moses was blessed beyond most of God’s 
servants, who have to risk much and to labor on, not know- 
ing which shall prosper. If we could see, as he did, the lie 
of the country beforehand, our journeys would be easier. So 
we often think, but we know enough of what shall be to en- 
able us to have quiet hearts; and it is best for us not to see 
what is to fail and what tosucceed. The ignorance stimulates 
effort, and drives to clinging to God’s hand. 

Then we may note the full assurances to be given to the 
“elders of Israel.” Apparently some kind of civic organiza- 
tion had been kept. up, and there were principal people 
among the slaves who had to be galvanjzed first into enthu- 
siasm. So they are to be told two things,—that Jehovah has 
appeared to Moses, and that he, not Moses only, will deliver 
them and plant them in the land. The enumeration of the 
many tribes (v. 17) might discourage, but it is intended to 
fire by the thought of the breadth of the land, which is 
further described as fertile. The more exalted our concep- 
tions of the inheritance, the more willing shall we betoenter 





on the pilgrimage towards it. The more we realize <uat 
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Jehovah has promised to lead us thither, the more willing 
shall we be to face difficulties and dangers. 

The directions as to the opening of communications with 
Pharaoh have often been made a difficulty, as if there was 
trickery in the modest request for permission to go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness. But that request was made know- 
ing that it would not be granted. It was a test of Pharaoh’s 
willingness to submit to Jehovah. Its very smallness made it 
so more effectually. If he had any disposition to listen to the 
voice speaking through Moses, he would yield that small 
point. It is useless to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened if he had done so. But probably the Israelites would 
have come back from their sacriiicing. 

Of more importance is it to note that the failure of the re- 
quest was foreseen, and yet the effort was to be made. Is not 
that the same paradox which meets usin all the divine efforts 
to win over hard-hearted men to his service? Is it not ex- 
actly what our Lord did when he appealed to Judas, while 
knowing that all would be vain? 

The expression in verse 19, “not by a mighty hand,” is 
very obscure. It may possibly mean that Pharaoh was so 
obstinate that no human power was strong enough to bend 
his will, Therefore, in contrast to the “mighty hand” of 
man, which was not mighty enough for this work, God will 
stretch out his hand, and that will suffice to compel obedience 
from the proudest. God can force men by his might to com- 
ply with his will, so far as external acts go; but he does not 
regard that as obedience, nor delight in’ it, We can steel 
ourselves against men’s power, but God’s hand can crush and 
break the strongest will, It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. It is a blessed thing to put our- 
selves into them, to be molded by their loving touch. The 
alternative is laid before every soul of man. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


That God comes so near as to give his thought and com- 
mands audibly to an individual, brings to us a speechless awe. 

God gives to an old shepherd the stupendous commis- 
sion of leading Israel out of Egypt, despite its utmost resist- 
ance. The wonder is not that Moses was reluctant to obey, 
but that he ever consented to try. Who to-day accepts such 
a commission? Who accepts a commission to lead out of 
slavery to sin one soul, anxious to go, and where there is no 
visible Pharaoh ? 

But God’s sympathy, painstaking explanations, and prom- 
ises of help, are most noticeable. There is nothing that is 
needed he will not promise and do for his agent. The “ cer- 
tainly” (v. 12) has all the effect of an oath. 

Moses consents with extremely little argument, and asks 
(v. 13) for equipment in two respects: How shall he be cre- 
dentialed to his own people, and how overcome the opposi- 
tion of the great slave-holder Pharaoh ? 

For the first, God says it will be sufficient to tell Israel the 
name ; that is, the nature of the sender. To believers, the 
knowing of the character of God is sufficient cause of obe- 
dience and trust. But to the Egyptians different treatment 
must be given. They must know his power by all sorts of 
plagues. It is the only way of approach to utter unbelievers. 

God may call the humblest man to the greatest work, 
When he says, in humility and perhaps terror, “Who am 
I?” it is proof that his meekness is one necessary qualifica- 
tion for possessing the*earth. The call is not to ease nor 
visible renown, but to work, self-sacrifice, and apparent death. 
But, beyond the apparent, God sees success and honor, because 
it is his plan that is to be worked out by his agencies and 
powers. 

University Park, Golo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Come now therefore, and I will send thee (v.10). If we are 
ready to do God’s bidding, he will be sure to have a mission 
for us. God has no more servants than he has work for. But 
God knows where he wants his servants. The trouble why so 
many of them are unemployed is because they are not ready 
to go where God would send them ; and God is not ready to 
send them anywhere else. Not where we think we could do 
most service, but where God would assign us to service, is the 
hopeful field for us. You may be readier than Moses was to 
go to the king’s palace, or to attempt the deliverance of a 
great nation ; but God’s plan for you may be to draw water 
or ‘to feed sheep in the back side of the desert. Are you as 
ready to go to the one place as totheother? If you are, God 
will send you to the place he sees to be best for you. 

Who am I, that I should go? (v. 11.) That is a poor ques- 
tion for any servant to ask of his Master. It is not an indica- 
tion of modesty, but rather of self-consciousness. The Master 
knows what he wants, and whom to send of anerrand. If the 





servant’s thought is on his Master, he is quick to jump when 
the Master directs, If he stops to think about himself;-he 
will be in doubt about his ability, and will delay to do as he 
is told to. “Who are you?” Why, you are of very little 
account any way. The Master knows that, and he chooses you 
because of your insignificance. You are just little enough to 
be used by him for his great purposes. Don’t wait to con- 
sider your worthlessness, That is understood to begin with ; 
but hear what the Master tells you to do, and do it. 

I will be with thee (v. 12). The servant doesn’t have to go 
alone on the Master's errands, The Master goes also, The 
servant need have no fear of danger, for the Master is at 
hand to protect him. He need never doubt as to what he is 
to do next, or how he is to do it; for the Master is within 
call to give him counsel, Omnipotence and omniscience are 
with us—all power and all wisdom for our work—in whatever 
we have to do for the Lord. Why should we hesitate, why 
should we fear, in any service to which we are summoned of 
God? The doubt, if it comes, is a doubt of our Saviour, not 
of ourselves. The responsibility is his, not ours, while he is 
with us, and we are doing his bidding. 

What shall I say unjo them? (v. 13.) If we are going to 
say anything to others, we need to know what we are to say. 
Unless we know what we are to say before we say it, our 
hearers are not likely to know what we have said after we 
have said it. Preparation for our work is our first duty as 
workers. Whether it be in the family, in the Sunday-school, 
in the prayer-meeting, or in the pulpit, that we have a mes- 
sage from God to deliver, to the young or the old, to the 
believer or the unbeliever, we ought to ask of God before- 
hand,—ask reverently and ask confidently,—“ What shall I 
say unto them?” 

Thus shalt thou say,...I AM hath sent me unto you 
(v.14). It is only as God’s messenger that the messenger of 
God has power. He who speaks in his own name speaks on 
his own responsibility; there is no promise or evidence of 
God’s presence with him. “Thus saith the Lord!” has 
more real weight in all preaching and teaching than “ Thus 
say the classics!” or “ Thus say the commentators!” Moses 
was not sent to argue with the Hebrews, although “ Moses 
was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; and he was 
mighty in his words.” He was sent to them in the name of 
the Lord, as a servant bringing a message from his Master and 
theirs. That is the only safe way for any preacher or teacher. 
If men will not heed God’s words, they will not heed any- 
body’s words. “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” 

Say,... The Lord, the God of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath appeared unto me (v, 16). 
The surest pledge of what God will be to us is in what God 
was to our fathers. God is ever the same. As he was, so he 
is, and so he will be. When things look dark, it is well for 
us to recall the memory of days when God brought light 
out of darkness, There is no room for despair in a heart that 
is filled with the recollections of God’s triumphs in behalf of 
those who were despairing. 

I know that the king of Egypt will not give you leave to go, 
no, not by a mighty hand. And Iwill put forth my hand: 
... and afler that he will let you go (vs. 19, 20). All things, 
including the impossible, are possible with God. Even 
though the mightiest king will not do what God tells him to, 
after that he willdo it. It isa great comfort to know that 
when God promises relief to us, the relief will come in due 
time, whether it is possible or impossible. Why then should 
we fear or doubt when we have God’s work to do, without 
seeing how it can be done ? 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The life of Moses falls into three equal parts. For forty 
years he was at Pharaoh’s court, and while there was taught 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. He was thus prepared 
for a wiser discharge of the great responsibilities which came 
to him as leader of God’s people. These forty years came to 
a sudden termination when one day he attempted to deliver 
an Israelite from the hand of an Egyptian who was oppress- 
ing him. He slew the Egyptian, and, as a result, had to flee 
into the wilderness. 

The second period of his life covers forty years also, and 
this was spent as a shepherd in the wilderness of Sinai. 
Moses must have oftentimes wondered, during these years of 
exile, why it was that God allowed him to be driven out 
where he could do nothing to help his people. These forty 
years, however, were of great use to him in educating him into 
distrust of self, and preparing him for greater trust in God. 

The third period of his life also covers forty years, and 
during this time he was a leader, not of sheep, but of men. 
The termination of the second period, and the commence- 
ment of the third, is given us in the chapter for to-day. Here 
we are told how God appeared to Moses in a flaming bush, 
and revealed himself to his servant in a miraculous way. 
Our lesson to-day tells of Moses’ “call.” God bids him to 
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back again into Egypt, and announces that, through him, 
Fe will deliver the Israelites, and bring them into the land 
of promise. From so great a call as this Moses shrinks, ag 
well he might; for he remembered that for forty years h, 
was an exile because he had attempted to deliver one Israelit, 
from the hand of an Egyptian. If he failed then, how much 
more certainly would he fail now when he was told to go and 
deliver a nation! At his first attempt in behalf of his peo. 
ple, he occupied a powerful position in Pharaoh’s court. 
now he had no position at afl, and to his mind failure was " 
foregone conclusion. Mark how God replied to Moses’ ob. 
jection: “ Certainly I will be with thee,” says the Lord. He 
then tells him some of the experiences through which he wi] 
have to pass, but assures him that, despite everything, Israe] 
shall march forth triumphant. So much for the lesson text, 

Draw attention now to the fact that this “ call” came to 
Moses during the performance of every-day duty. There 
was nothing, on the dawn of the morning on which he was 
called, to make him suppose that this was to be an especial 
day in hisexperience, Yet that day was to him one in ten 
thousand, This brings to*mind the fact that God’s call to e» 
pecial duty may come to us any time and in any place. We 
sometimes think that a Moody or a Mills must come to our 
church before we can have any special call to Christian ser. 
vice. This is all wrong. Note how “calls” often came to 
men in the Bible. I see a little boy asleep in his bed; his 
day’s work is done, and heistired. Little did he think, when 
he went to bed, that before morning he would receive a divine 
message; yet that night God said, “Samuel, Samuel,” and 
gave him a marvelous message of divine truth. 

I see, again, a man threshing in the wine-press through fear 
of the Philistines, covered with dust, drenched in perspiration, 
who toils on. More commonplace circumstances than those 
in which*Gideon finds himself could hardly be imagined, and 
yet that day Gideon received a call for divine service which 
caused the Midianites to tremble. 

Again, I see a man plowing in the field, like any ordinary 
day laborer. He has no idea that this is to be to him a day 
when a special message shall reach him from God; yet s0 it 
is. Storming up from the south comes the great prophet 
Elijah. He throws his mantle over the shoulders of Elisha, 
and proclaims him prophet in his room. That was Elisha’s 
great day. 

Matthew sits at the receipt of custom, and takes the tara 
from the passers-by. Surely, if in any place a man my 
think that he will not have a divine call, it is at the custom 
house. But that day a stranger passes by, stops, looks 
Matthew in the face, and quietly says, “Follow me.” It is 
Jesus, and, from that day on, Matthew becomes a disciple. 
That was his day. 

All night ‘long, men have been toiling in a fishing-bost, 
and have caught nothing. Asthe morning dawns they draw 
near the shore, tired and discouraged. Then it is that Jesus 
says to Peter, “ Follow me.” Peter then left his nets, and 
from that day on was a follower of the Master. That was 
Peter’s day. 

Twenty-seven years ago, in London, a young medical stu- 
dent who was conducting a mission found a ragged boy witb- 
out home or friends. In conversation with him, the boy said 
there were many like him. The student asked the boy if he 
could point out such boys that night. He replied “ Yes,” 
and took the doctor through alley and byway, and at last 
mounted to a roof of a shed. There, under the winter’s sky 
were twelve boys sound asleep, with the tin roof under them 
and the cold stars above. It wasan awful sight, and then 
and there Dr. Barnardo vowed that he would give his life to 
the outcast children of London. Last night over fi ve thov- 
sand children slept under the roofs of institutions in London 
started by Dr. Barnardo. That night twenty-seven years 2g0 
was a great night for the doctor. 

So God ‘may come to any of us anywhere, and send us to 
special duty. What we need is the listening ear and the 
obedient mind. If this be our attitude, God will then say ‘0 
us as he said to Moses, “Certainly I will be with thee.” 
And if God be with us, our errand shall not be in vain. 

New York City. 








HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many years did Moses live in the palace in Egypt? 
It will be easy for the scholars to remember the periods of 
Moses’ life by writing on their note-books— 

‘orty Years, Three Times.—They will thus understand * 
taught that Moses was forty years in Egypt, forty ye*™ * 
shepherd, forty years a leader of the people in the wilderness 
They can also remember his age, that he was forty ye" old 
when “he forsook Egypt,” eighty years old when God 
called him to deliver his people, a hundred and twenty ye** 
old when his work was done, and God called him up °° * 
mountain to die, and buried him in an unknown grave. It 
is well to anticipate somewhat, as we so soon discontinue oid 





Testament study for several months, The New Tesame! 
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says, when Moses was “fall forty years old,” he went out 
among the Israelites and saw their burdens. What did the 
taskmasters require of them? How were they treated? 
Moses was grieved, and one day, when he saw an Egyptian 
striking one of the Hebrews, he was angry, and killed him, 
and hid his body in the sand. 

Among the Flocks—The king heard that Moses had killed 
a man, and he wanted to kill Moses. Moses knew it, and 
fied. He went far off to a land called Midian, and sat down 
by a well. Some young women came there; they drew water, 
and filled the drinking-troughs for their father’s flock. 
Moses helped them as they watered the flock, and their 
father invited him to come and stay withthem, Forty years 
he lived there asa shepherd; for he married one of the 
daughters he met at the well, and led his father-in-law’s flock 
in the desert. God led him to quiet, lonely places to pre- 
pare him for the work he was todo. No doubt Moses often 
thought of his people in Egypt, and wondered if their lives 
were as wretched as when he saw their burdens, God did 
not forget them. Does he ever forget? Year by year he 
was unfolding his own plans for hisown people. The king 
of Egypt died, but the children of Israel suffered in bondage, 
hard slavery, and their cry came up to God. We know that 
God heard their groaning, for he said so,—that he remem- 
bered his promises to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; that 
he looked upon them, and saw their afflictions and sorrows. 
The time had come when God would deliver his people, and 
lead them to another land. 

The Burning Bush.—One day Moses was alone in the desert 
close by a mountain, when he suddenly saw a flame of fire in the 
midst of a thorn-bush growing there, Hestopped and looked. 
It was fire, and yet the bush was not burned. While he won- 
dered, he heard his own name, “ Moses, Moses.” He an- 
swered, “Here am I.” Then he heard the words, “ Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” Moses could not wonder who spoke to him; 
for he heard the words, ‘‘I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
Moses hid his face ; he knew the flaming bush was the shining 
of God’s glory by him, the voice of the Lord spoke close to 
him, the words were for him. The Lord himself came to 
talk with Moses, his servant, about his people. He said: 
“T have heard their cry ; I know their sorrows; I am come 
down to deliver them, and to bring them to a good land.” 

I will Send thee unto Pharaoh.—How surprised Moses felt 
to hear these words! He remembered how he tried forty 
years before to help his brethren, and had to fly for his life. 
Why should the Lord choose him to go before Pharaoh, and 
bring the people out of Egypt? “Who am I?” he said, 
“that Ishould go?” But God comforted him in his fear with 
a sure promise, “Certainly, I will be with thee.” What 
need Moses fear, wherever God might send him, if the Lord 
would go with him and stay by him. But he remembered 
the Egyptian hosts, their strength, and the weakness of his 
own people. God told him that the burning bush Was a 
token that he had sent him; he saw the bush on fire, and 
yet not burned, because God was there,so when God was 
with him he might go among enemies, even before the cruel 
king, and be unhurt. Moses was fearful. How could he ex- 
pect the people who did not know him to believe that God 
really had sent him? Moses asked how he could prove to 
the children of Israel that he was sent, or who could he say 
had sent him ? 

I Am that"I Am.—That was what God told Moses to tell 
the people was the name of the One who sent him; that the 
everlasting God, the same forever, the one who was the God 
of Abraham, sent Moses to them. He also promised Moses 
another token of his truth,—that, when he had led the people 
out of Egypt, they should worship God upon that mountain. 
God told Moses to remind them that it was the same who had 
been the God of their fathers, who had made his covenant 
with Abraham, and repeated his promises again and again. 
The Lord told Moses to go and gather the elders of Israel 
together, to repeat to them the words he had spoken by the 
burning bush which was not burned. He was to say to the 
elders, “The Lord God of your fathers appeared unto me.” 
Could they refuse to hear the words of the Lord himself? and 
when Moses told of the strange sight he had seen, and of the 
pity of the Lord, would they believe him? Moses told 
them the Lord said he had seen all that was done to them in 
their bondage, but that he would bring them out of all the 
afflictions of Egypt. 

They shall Hearken to thy Voice.—Patiently and tenderly 
God helped his servant to begin the work he was afraid to do. 
Moses feared he was too weak ; he wondered why he was 
chosen to go; he feared the people would not believe him. 
God provided a way to meet every fear. When he told | 

oses to go to the elders, and the very words to say, he 
strengthened him by telling that the elders would hearken to 
him, and would go with him before the king. He told them 
What to say to the king; to tell him that the Lord God of the 
Hebrews had met with them, and they should ask him to 


let them go three days into the wilderness to sacrifice to 
their God, 


Moses once fied away, probably his son. The king then on 
the throne, would he let a whcle nation of useful workmen, 
slaves that must do his bidding, would he let them go just 
for the asking? God told Moses what to expect ; the king 
would not let them go. God meant to use his own mighty 
hand against the mighty hand of Pharaoh. He said, “I 
will stretch out my hand, and smite Egypt: after that he 
will let you go.” 

The scholars have indefinite ideas of Old Testament dates 
even those of which we have probable knowledge. They 
will be pleased to hear that Moses’ call was about as long be- 
fore Christ as the discovery of America was after Christ. 


FOR SCHOLARS’ NOTE-BOOK. 
MOSES. 


Forty Years, Three Times, 
In Egypt. 
A Shepherd. 
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Moses, B.C, 
Columbus, A.D. 149? 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PEOK. 


For the review, use the map freely, telling the children 
that we must remember these places, because our map will 
grow larger to-day. 

First call for the story of the childhood of Moses, and 
allow the children to point out the following places on the 
map as the story advances: Where Moses was born, the wide 
river where the ark floated so safely, and the big city where 
the king and princess lived. 

If there is time during this review, it would be a good 
plan for the teacher to erase all but the outline, and allow 
the children to fill it in from memory, the teacher making 
such additions as these. In the Nile River, which is indi- 
cated by a broad blue line, draw a tiny ark, using brown 
crayon. The city “where the king and princess lived” we 
may show by drawing a gold-colored crown. 

The events between the last lesson and our lesson to-day 
may be entirely omitted for the sake of simplicity. A talk 
about+Moses, “now grown up to be a man, living in a tent, 
quite a long way from his old home with the princess,” will 
be sufficient for the present. ° 

If it seems necessary, in view of future lessons, the teacher 
might tell the children that a good deal had happened before 
this time, of which they would be sure to hear some day. 
But now we are very anxious to get to that part of our story 
where Moses is sent to help his people. 

Here is the place where Moses lived now. Add to the 
present map the triangular peninsula of Sinai, putting in the 
high mountains, and talking a little about this “strange 
country ” as the drawing progresses, Show, also, the direc- 
tion in which Moses must have traveled when he left his 
beautiful home in Egypt. The nameof this place is Midian. 
Moses took care of large flocks of sheep here in the valleys, 
and you may draw some tents in Midian for the shepherds to 
live in. When the children have made the tents, remind 
them of the Israelites “in trouble,” way back here in the 
land of Goshen (showing map). 

Produce the pictures of the brickmaking under the severe 
taskmasters. But you remember that God was going to send 
help. Teach “ He, watching over Israel, slumbers not, nor 
sleeps.” Then go back to the story of Moses watching over his 
flocks in the lonely pastures, and read—or, better still, recite 
—the verses in to-day’s lesson, beginning with the second. 
These words are so very simple the children will perhaps un- 
derstand them better if they are quoted direct, than if the 
ideas are given by a long explanation or a talk. 

In reciting verse 8, omit that part beginning “unto the 
place of the Canaanites,” etc., as all these long names would 
confuse the children. In verse 10, emphasize “I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh.” 

The children will wonder about “the bush which was on 
fire, and yet did not burn.” Allow them to express their 
wonder, and to talk on this event among themselves. 

Now I will show you just where a picture of this wonderful 
fire should be made on our map. With a piece of orange-red 
crayon, draw two or three small perpendicular lines on this 
map at Mt. Horeb, indicating the flame. Do not confuse 
the children’s minds by attempting to make any comment or 
‘explanation about the miracle. Let them have the Bible 
narrative as it stands, followed directly by the golden text, 
finding our application in God watching over Israel, God 
watching over us, with the thought of the golden text, “ Fear 
thou not.” 

NOTE, 

The following suggestion will not be practical unless car- 

ried out in an orderly manner, and without disturbing other 





The Unwilling King.—It wes not the Pharach f:om whom 





classes. 


Oar application may be further emphasized in this way : 
If, in their practice, the church choir have included the 
selection from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, “He, watching over 
Israel,” ask those in authority to invite the choir, at the close 
of the lesson, to come into the primary room, and sing this 
wonderful chorus to the children, 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.3. 


“Wat ts nis Name?”—The anticipatory suggestion 
of the question that would be asked, would seem to indicate 
familiarity with the Egyptian mode of thought in matters of 
religion and worship. For not only were there gode many 
and lords many in the Egyptian polytheism, but each of their 
divinities, whether local or general, was recognized by many 
names, which were either personified attributes, or parts, of 
created nature. As the Hebrews recognized but one God, 
Jehovah, so, notwithstanding their materialistic worship, the 
educated Egyptians clearly recognized that there was one 
supreme God, and that the gods whom the vulgar worshiped 
under the form of images were really materialized attributes 
of the divinity. Thus, in the hymn to the Nile god by 
Enna, of the time of Menepthah, the son of Rameses II., a 
contemporary of Moses, occur several traces of primitive 
monotheism, as “ He is not graven in marble,” “ He is not 
beheld,” “ His abode is not known,” “ No shrine is found 
with painted figures,” ‘“ Unknown is his name in heaven,” 
“ He doth not manifest his forms,” “ Vain are all representas 
tions.” And yet this river god is, in this poem, invoked 
sometimes as “ Ammon,” the source of light; sometimes as 
“Pthah,” the maker; sometimes as ‘‘ Num,” the life-giver; 
sometimes as the “terrible one.” And so the goddess 
“Mant,” the mother, has many names, varying according to 
the power which the worshiper desires her to exercise. Moses, 
by his question, implies that the children of Israel would in- 
quire of him by what attribute their God, Jehovah, would 
manifest himself. 

“A Land FLowine with MILK AND Honry.’—This was 
a poetical expression, used not only in Hebrew, but by Greek 
poets also, to express a country of exuberant fertility. The 
very words are used by Euripides in describing Paradise, 
To a people situated as were the Israelites in Egypt, no de- 
scription could be more attractive. A pastoral race, accus- 
tomed for generations to wander, living on the riches of their 
flocks, and gathering honey from the rocky clefts in the 
flower-clad hills of Syria, but now worn down by the unac- 
customed and repugnant drudgery of Egyptian brickyards,— 
such a vision conveyed the picture of every earthly good. 
Isaiah’s prophecy, “ Butter and honey shall he eat,” uses the 
same imagery. The butter of the East was rather milk 
curdled, and then pressed so as to form a kind of fresh cheese, 
or hardened curds. Thus butter may be looked upon as a 
synonym for milk, and whether fresh, called Haleeb, or 
curdled, called Leben, or as this fresh cheese, forms'a staple 
food of all pastoral tribes, Palestine, with its plains so ad- 
mirably adapted to the feeding of horned cattle, and its bill- 
sides pastured by countless flocks of sheep and gcats, was em- 
phatically a land flowing with milk. For honey, so far as I 
know, no country in the world, unless it be Greece, cau rival 
the hilly parts of Syria, and the wild bees, of the same 
species as those which are hived, find secure shelter for any 
number of swarms in the innumerable fissures and clefts of 
the limestone rock which everywhere flank the valley. The 
flora of Palestine is pre-eminently rich in honey-producing 
plants. The crocuses, which in. January carpet the ground, 
are followed by an uninterrupted succession of anemones, ranun- 
culuses, thymes, salvias, borages, and other bee-feeding blos- 
soms, throughout the greater part of the year. Many Arabs, 
particularly in the wilderness of Judea, obtain their subsist- 
ence by bee-hunting, bringing into Jerusalem jars of that 
wild honey on which John the Baptist fed in the wilderness, 
and which Jonathan had, long before, unwillingly tasted when 
the honeycomb had dropped on the ground from the hollow 
tree in which it was suspended. As one sees the busy multi- 
tudes of bees on the rocky hillsides, even to-day, we recall 
the promise, “ With honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee.” Besides these wild bees, every house in 
the village possesses its piled beehives, very different 
from our own. They are simply large tubes of sun-dried 
mud, about nine inches in diameter and four feet long, closed 
with mud at each end, with a small ape~ture in the center, 
too small to admit mice or lizards, or any other enemies to 
the inhabitants. These tubes are laid in rows horizontally, 
and piled ina pyramid. I counted one of these colonies, 
consisting of seventy-eight tubes, each a distinct hive. Cool- 
ness being the great object, the whole is thickly plastered 
over with mud, and covered with brushwood, while branches 
are stuck in the ground at each end for the convenience of 
the bees in alighting. The bees are never killed; the combs 
are simply drawn out with an iron hook, those pieces 
which contain young bees being carefully replaced, and the 











hive closed up again. Everywhere, in traveling, we could 
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always procure honey. Even in its comparative desolation, 
the epithet is still true to the letter, that Palestine is “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Wauat 1s nis Name?... I Am THATI Am.”—A strange 
potency has always been supposed to cling to the name of God 
among Orientals. The “Thussaith the Lord” of the prophet 
invested his utterances with peculiar significance. In later 
days it was believed that those deeply versed in the Qabala, 
and understanding the use of the divine name, were able by 
it to kill, and to raise to lifeagain. Not long ago a curious 
half-witted creature exercised no little influence among 
several Arab tribes, claiming to be sent of God, because the 
wrinkles in the middle of his forehead, when puckered, bore 
sume resemblance to the Arabic characters that form the 
divine name. It is worthy of remark, too, that every surah 
or chapter of the Qur'an, which holds such dominion over 
the mind of the Orient, opens with these words, “ Bismillah 
er-rahmdn er-rahim” (“In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate’’), 

“ GATHER THE Expers oF IsRAEL TOGETHER.” —“ Elders 
of Israel” probably corresponded pretty closely with Sheyukh 
el ‘Arab, = Arab shaykhs or chiefs, without whose concur- 
rence, and, indeed, initiative, no great movement among the 
tribes is possible. They meet in “ council” for the discussion 
of all more public matters, and decision as to any common 
line of action. I well remember stumbling into such a council 
of the Druze shaykhs of the Haurfin, who sat in solemn con- 
clave at what threatened to provea grave crisis in the history of 
their people. There was division among the leaders, and the 
company whom it was my fortune to meet resolved to cast in 
their lot with the Turks, against whom the others were de- 
termined to rebel. Their decision carried with it the full 
half of the effective strength of the Druzes. 

“Fiowine with MILK anp Honey.”—Some of the best 
enjoyed meals of my life, partaken of on Palestinian hillsides 
with the hospitable Arabs, consisted of thin “sheets” of 
bread just newly baked; milk, with its product, delicious 
fresh butter; and lovely, stiff honey. You tear off a piece of 
the bread, double it up, squeeze into it a bit of butter, dip the 
lukmeh, or “ mouthful,” into the honey, and eat, drinking the 
milk if it happens to be sweet; more probably it will be in 
the form of leben, then you must simply take dip about, 
honey and leben. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


—————— 


WATCHING 
INSPIRING 
TRAINING 
HELPING 


I AM THEE. 





FEAR THOU NOT. 











THE LIVING GOD. 








[HAVE Vet THY AFFLICTION. 
DELIVERER. 
POKEN SALVATION. 








| 
THE MOUTH OF THE LORD HATH SPOKEN IT. | 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, great Deliverer, come,” 

“* When the Lord from heaven appears.” 
“ Faint, yet pursuing, we press our way.” 
“ Good news from heaven.” 

“Come near me, O my Saviour.” 

“ I’ve found a friend.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Tae Forty Years (Exod. 2 : 11-25).—What does the 
New Testament tell us about the training Moses got at Pha- 


long did he stay there? (Acts 7: 30.) How was his char- 
acter being strengthened during all these years ? 

2. Tue Burnine Busu (Exod. 3: 1-9).—What is the 
story of the’burning bush ? What does it indicate, that God 
should manifest his glory through such a common thing as a 
thorn-bush? How may we learn to see God in common 
things? What hint for our daily life have we in Moses’ re- 
ward for turning aside for God from his routine task? What 
lesson do you learn from God’s command bidding Moses re- 
move his shoes ? 

3. WHo Am I? (vs. 10, 11.)—When God sends any one 
anywhere, why need that one have no fear about ways of get- 
ting there? Why did Moses hesitate? When is such a feel- 
ing of insufficiency for one’s tasks a strength to a man? 
(2 Cor. 12: 9, 10.) When is it a source of weakness ? 

4. Wuo art THOU? (vs. 12, 13).—What sorts of worries 
leave a man as soon as he can be sure that God is with him? 
How can one get this assurance? What was Moses to do be- 
fore he could get the token that God was ordering his doings? 
Why, after we have learned about God, is it unnedessary to 
question about ourselves,—our weakness or our strength ? 

5. I Am tnHat I Am (vs. 14, 15).—What does “ Jehovah” 
mean? What qualities of the Almighty are stated in this 
one name? Why is it that God can only hint to us his 
nature and attributes? How was this great name strength- 
ened by adding that he was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob? In what ways is this “memorial” of God handed 
down from generation to generation ? 

6. THry WILL HEaRKEN TO You (vs. 16-18).—Who were 
the “elders of Israel”? Who were the Canaanites? the 
Amorites, etce.? What do you know that is remarkable about 
the Hittites? Out of what afflictions and into what afflictions 
were the Israelites thus to be led? What is the best way to 
get a hearing among men? 

7. He Witt Ler You Go (vs. 19, 20).—If they knew the 
king would not let them go, why did they ask him? How 
did God “ stretch out his hand” to free them? Millions to- 
day are in sad bondage to sin; who and what “ will not let 
them go”? How alone can they be set free? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Why was Moses, grown to manhood, obliged to flee from 
Egypt? 2. Where did he go? 3. How long did he stay 
there? 4. How did God at last appear to him? 5. Speak- 
ing from the burning bush, what did God command Moses to 
do? 6. But Moses was timid, and hesitated ; how did God 
encourage him? 7. What name of himself did he give 
Moses to tell the Hebrews? 8. And what promises to repeat 
to them? 9. Why need we also have no fear when God sends 
us on any errand ? 


Boston, Moss. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1, How had it come about that Moses left Egypt? 2. In 
what way did the Lord call him to go back? 3. What diffi- 
culties did Moses see in his way? 4. By what means did God 
encourage him? 5. What lessons for our service to God do 
you see in this story ? 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


The man who stands for God need have no fear of those 
who stand against him. The shepherd from the desert, with 
his simple staff, can present himself defiantly before the king 
on his throne, and sound out the message of Him who sends 
him. If all the false gods and demons in the universe combine 
for the defense of the disobedient king, the simplest servant 
of the true God can be sure of triumph in any contest to 
which he is called of God. 

Such contests are for the servants of God now as in the 
days of Moses. Those whom God would have to go free, are 
held in bondage by the powers of rum, and of ignorance, and 
of lust, and of ambition, and of politics, and it is for simple- 
hearted men and women to rise up at the call of God, and to 
speak the word of truth for their deliverance. Let every one 
who is thus called stand in the strength and in the name of 
the great I AM, and ery, “ Let my people go.” 





ADDED POINTS. 


Men ought to be ready when God calls. There is work for 
all to do, and God wants them all to be doing. 

When we have done God’s work for him, we shall see 
what comes of it. We cannot see it before. 

The past and the future are alike present toGod. He who 
was, and who is to be, is. He is always the I AM. 

What God says for our encouragement, should be thade use 
of for the encouragement of others. 





raoh’s court ? (Acts 7 : 22.) 
of training as well as the more spiritual training he received 


Why did Moses need this kind | 


in the land of Midian? What does the New Testament tell 


us about the great crisis in Moses’ life? (Heb. 11 : 24-27.) 
What was the act that brought about Moses’ flight from 
Egypt? Where was the land of the Midianites? How did 
he win a friend there? 


: | for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 101 Walnut Street, 
Whom did he marry there? How | philadelphia, Pa. 


God watches his people lovingly. He will bring them re- 
lief when they most need it. He knows how long they should 
bear up and bear on. 

1 NoTe.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 


They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


God knows the end from the beginning. He is sure thy 
what he promises shall be performed. 

The promise of daybreak is in the darkness of midnigh, 
The morning is as sure before it comes as when it is here, 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


HOME DEPARTMENT DEVICES. 


The First Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Ithaca, New York, is one of the many that are success. 
fully carrying out the Home Department idea. In this 
school thére are also home-made devices for the Home 
Department. The superintendent, Mr. E. D. Wright, 
says: “Our pastor, the Rev. C. E. Mogg, has devised 
combination report blank and collection envelope. By 
using this envelope one has no trouble whatever about 
the offering. The Home Department will prove more 
than self-supporting every time. The last quarterly state- 
ment shows that a hundred report envelopes were handed 
in, and that they contained $11.21.” The report envelove 
is three by five inches, and has this printed form: 








“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.”’ 








The simple condition of membersbip in the Department 
is that you study the regular Sunday-school lesson one 
half-hour per week. 
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The visitors, a week before the quarterly review, dis- 
tribute blanks for written reviews to the Home Depart- 
ment members, and a week later, when the new quarter- 
lies are distributed, these ‘review sheets are collected, 
together with the report envelopes. “ In our little church 
paper,” says Mr. Wright, “‘we publish a list of those 
who are successful in answering the questions. The last 
report shows that twenty-nine passed. That is, in 4 
matter which is wholly voluntary, twenty-nine per cent 
of those who had interest enough to make any report at 
all wrote out, with approved correctness, answers 1 
about forty printed questions. In this we get satisfac 
tory evidence that our Home Department is doing some 
solid, substantial work.” 

Two other blanks used by the visitors are prepared 00 
a mimeograph. This is the form, which is filled out and 
left with the scholar at the same time that the review 
sheets are distributed : 


BRRAB, Wh occcsccee soseestes esetscce 
I will bring your quarterly and supplies 
Please have your report and envelope ready. 
If you cannot be at home, please leave report, so I can get it, 
Very sincerely, 


9 cessed 


The visitors’ blank, for reporting to the superintendent 
of the Home Department, is a sheet about eight inches 
square, having blank columns with these headings: 


CHECK REPORT BY 


sl eed QUARTER, 189.-- 


en 


Scholars’ 
Names. 


Kesidence 


If no report, Reason for any 
changed 1. 


give reason. | withdrawals. 


Fis ial | 


The superintendent of the Brick Presbyterian Se 





day-school of Rochester, New York, the Rev. G. B. B 
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Hallock, is well known as enthusiastic in Home Depart- 
ment work, and, after testing it four years, says : “This 
method will commend itself anywhere by an unnum- 
bered series of good results. All denominations are 
taking up this Home Department work, The method is 
a good one, and will demand more and more attention.” 
In his own school, a recent device, which aims at syste- 
matic calling upon the parents and friends of the Sun- 
day-school scholars, “ especially those not members of 
the church,” is one that is useful also in building up the 
Home Department. Each teacher received a sheet con- 
taining this instruction, with a blank below for answers: 


TO THE TEACHER. 


Please give below the names and addresses of any parents, 
relatives, or friends of your scholars, who do not attend church 
regularly, or who attend the Brick Church, but are not mem- 
bers nor renters of sittings. 

Please be as explicit as possible in your statements, being 
sure to give at least : 

1. The scholar’s name and address. 

3. The names and addresses of his or her parents, relatives, 
or friends, as above, with their relationship to scholar. 

3. Their general practice with regard to church attendance. 

Any other facts which you consider important will be thank- 


fully received. 
G. B. F. HALLOcK, 


_ Superintendent. 
[Blank for answers.] 


couniniene EE LE es, le 


Here is a specimen of the reports returned, showing 
only initials of scholars’ names and residences : 


, owe ES AF SRE Street. 
Father attends church occasionally. 
BD creoseseeee Biisssctshess 84 E..... 2 oecese Street. 
Parents do not rent sittings. Mother attends services occa- 
sionally. 
Dicvrdc crvies Dcoreneeanes 5 BBB verses wnesee Avenue, 
Parents do not attend. 
Diivinesnene De ccadiicksens . ) sane Avenue 
Parents do not attend church. 
Wicctans V sitninaeds » 116 Man... ese Street. 
Parents do not attend. 
Mievidijewie E coccduenanen 9 WE Becinsccecee. Street. 
Mother attends irregularly. 
eS Meer e , ft ee Street. 
Mother rents a sitting. Father does not attend church. 
a Pietoscxtionhea , (Teacher’s name). 





WORK AND: WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 








Manele, 6 Fe cacncteis tevanaies square cthspinionnnnecnions toband May 15-17 
SUORONUT Gh TE i iassdasice cocsiccin sscrosecbacciscise eeserh May 21-23 
Washington, at Tacoma..............00+ ssseereee sersesens eee «May 21-23 
CORNER, 06 Bik ccs nsneceses cbssthon nnsbassiasnanss tapead May 29-31 
a, 0G Bea sh ate ceiatinasnc va sarecaS snsiesabanmeninornseuaentell June 5-7 
South Dakota, at Miller...........ce++scsssrees seceessesses soseeed UNG 5-7 
BORED, Gb Tac dessa cicx cosets coeseccoeels vadnesithoneions June 12-14 
SON, Gp Se itis: seis asascsatecedlibintiaintawesnoteinied June 12-14 
SOO Tan ia totinnts vanditallnecnlsensntlepsoselioe’ June 26-28 
RU, Ob WI iicehsctts stasdhicccbencnebicreciowsates June 29 to July 2 
Chautauqua (Int. Executive Committee meeting, 

Int. Field Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham, ......0..s.s0ssesece sossssees August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelville..........:00+ sce sserseere sense August 28-30 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton........0 ss. -ss0+ssceseeees October 
Southern California, at Ventura...........000-secsses November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids................-0:..+0++1.- November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London..........: November 13-15 





WISCONSIN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY THE REV. A. J. BENJAMIN, 


Since the days of the Reformation no greater religious 
movement has claimed the attention of the Christian 
world than the effort to extend the knowledge of salva- 
ton by means of the Sunday-school. Leaders of the 
Lord’s hosts have evidently come to believe that the 
success of Christ’s gospel depends very largely upon 
the salvation of childhood. Much as we may glory in 
lifeboats, and in the grand and heroic service they render 
‘o humanity every year, it must be remembered, never- 
theless, that, where hundreds are saved by lifeboats, 
Millions escape destruction by reason of the lighthouses 
00 the shore. Sunday-schools are moral and religious 
lighthouses, throwing their bright rays into the dark 
‘orners of this world, and inviting one and all to make a 
safe harbor for eternity. 


also in other lands, has been greatly accelerated and im- 
proved since these days of organized and systematic 
effort, will certainly need no verification. 

We who are laboring in Wisconsin have come to 
realize somewhat of the advantages which organization 
brings,—just enough to make us long for more and better 
work. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, this state en- 
joyed a short season of healthy activity in interdenomina- 
tional Sunday-school effort. A state secretary was em- 
ployed, institutes were held, large and enthusiastic 
Sunday-school conventions were held in various parts of 
thestate, and everything indicated delightful prosperity. 
Owing to a lack of thorough organization, however, these 
very conventions, by their unwieldiness, became a source 
of disintegration. The burden of entertaining such large 
conventions became so heavy that they were discon- 
tinued, and, as a result, the work ceased. The next 
movement in the line of stimulating Sunday-school work 
was the holding of a ten-days’ Sunday-school convention 
at Green Lake, in 1880. 

This same meeting was called the following year at 
Monona Lake, near the city of Madison, where it has 
since grown into the “ Monona Lake Assembly,” an in- 
corporated institution, owning a beautiful tract of land 
upon the shores of one of those charming lakes for which 
Wisconsin is noted. This organization furnishes annu- 
ally (for ten days or more), at a very trifling expense, a 
literary program of high merit, carries on the Chau- 
tauqua course of study, furnishes instructors for normal 
and primary work in the Sunday-school, and offers, all 
in all, a delightful rendezvous to all the active and in- 
telligent Christian people in the state. 

A few years ago, another call was issued for a state 
convention at Baraboo. State officers were again elected, 
and county and township organization was strongly 
urged upon all present. Last year this state convention 
was held in connection with the Assembly, at Monona 
Lake,—where it ought, in the writer’s humble opinion, 
to be held from year to year. 

William Reynolds, field agent for the International 
Sunday-school Convention, delivered an address on the 
necessity of organized effort. As the financial condition 
of the state association did not admit of putting a man 
into the field, he called for volunteers to organize the 
work,in their respective counties, Quite a number re- 
sponded, of whom we hope to hear at the next conven- 
tion. As far as the state secretary has been able to 





ascertain, the whole number of counties organized will 
not exceed ten, which practically leaves five-sixths of 
the state devoid of organization. 

Of those fully organized, the county of Rock is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the banner, as it has had an unin- 
terrupted existence for more than twenty-five years. It 
holds its conventions at least once, usually twice, and 
has held them three times, in one year. Those who 
have labored the hardest for its prosperity are the ones 
who are most gratified with its success, and see the 
greatest beneficent results from its work. They say that 
this organization has paid a thousand fold as a means of 
making acquaintanceships and forming friendships, 
which outrun the limits of the association, and will out- 
last even time itself. 

These annual county gatherings have been the precur- 
sors of many glorious revivals, and the primary cause of 
many a church organization. 

A few years ago this county reported the organization 
of thirty-two Sunday-schools as a result of their effort. 
At present they employ a man by the year to do the 
work of house-to-house visitation. Other counties 
which have kept up their organization for many years are 
Sauk, Richland, Fond-du-Lac, and Green Lake. Some 
of these have also engaged missionaries to work within 
the bounds of their county, and, as a result, report in- 
creased interest; all of which goes’to prove that if these 
counties can develop strength and enthusiasm enough to 
employ a worker in their own county, it would not be a 
very difficult thing, if the matter were properly presented, 
to raise funds sufficient to employ a secretary or field 


ance of this unorganized territory. 

To bring this about, and also to meet our share (a 
hundred dollars per annum) of financial responsibility 
to the International Convention, the state officers have 
just issued a circular calling upon each Sunday-school 
in the state to contribute, during the month of March, 
the small qum of one cent per enrolled membership. If 
this very modest and reasonable request shall be gene- 
rally complied with, Sunday-school work in Wisconsin 
will be greatly accelerated. 

It cannot be doubted that for the sake of unity and 





That the Sunday-school work in our own land, and 


uniformity in Sunday-school effort there should be a 


agent at large in the state, who would organize the bal-- 
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business and executive head. The international associa- 
tion should be this head, and the various state, county, 
and township associations should all work in harmony 
with the plans as devised by this head. 

As we look over our state, we are apt at times to feel 
discouraged because our progress is so slow; and yet we 
are glad to be able to point to a few counties whose 
record is such as to justify persistent effort on our part ’ 
to keep up the cry for organization. 

If these counties, without any strong or vital connec- 
tion with the state or international association, can 
maintain an existence for a quarter of a century, how 
much more hopeful the prospect for those which will 
keep step with the nation and the world in thorough 
organization for victory! We have seen enough of the 
very great benefit resulting from organized effort to 
make us long for the same results in every county in 
the state. 

If the Sunday-scliool workers in all of our unorgan- 
ized counties could only know of the inspiration and 
help that would come to them in these township and 
county gatherings, they would be not only ready, but 
even anxious, to inangurate this movement. 

This is the object and purpose of our state organiza- 
tion, and I know of no organization that is better able 
to do this work. The Wisconsin State Sunday-school 
Association is unique in that it is the only organization 
where All workers of all evangelical denominations unite, 
There are some gatherings, such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, where the different denominations 
are represented; but this is the only organization, some 
one has said, that can claim the motto, * All for All.” 
It should for this reason, if no other, have the earnest 
prayer and the hearty sympathy of every broad-minded, 
large-hearted Christian within the bounds of the stgte ; 
and, if all such would only rally to its support, it would 
not be many years before Wisconsin would be able'té 
take rank with some of the foremost states in the Union 
in point of complete organization. That this time may 
speedily comé, is our earnest desire. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





AN ENTERPRISE THAT SUCCEEDS. 


During the World’s Columbian Exposition there was 
created a widespread public interest in Mr. D, L. 
Moody’s Chicago Bible Institute, which was so important 
a factor in the prosecution of his six months’ evangelistic 
campaign atthat time. This institution, organized by Mr. 
Moody several years ago, has made a record of success 
which entitles it to a foremost place among the best 
agencies of working Christianity in America. Some in- 
teresting facts with reference to former students of the 
Institute have recently been gathered, showing that a 
hundred and twenty-nine of their number have gone out 
into the mission field, sixty-four into Africa, Burmah, 
China, Corea, Japan, India, Ceylon, Persia, Micronesia, 
Syria, Siam, Turkey, the West Indies, South America, 
and Mexico; and fifty-fivethave taken up home missions, 
in city and country, among Indians and Freedmen, Jews 
and Greeks. There are twenty-eight engaged as secre- 
taries of Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, pastors’ assistants, and church visitors, 
Over seventy have become pastors of churches of eight 
different denominations, forty-one have taken up evan- 
gelistic work, and eight are gospel singers. There are’ 
twenty-three in various positions of responsibility, as 
superintendents of Sailors’ Institute, Montreal; Madison 
Square Church House, New York; Institute Hall, 
Chicago; Sunbeam Rescue Mission, Des Moines, Iowa; 
People’s Mission, New Brunswick, New Jersey ; Bacon 
Memorial Mission, Peoria, Illinois; Seamen’s Bethel, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Newsboys’ Home and Children’s 
Mission, Buffalo, New York; Texas State Gospel Union; 
and the Pacific Gospel Union. Principals of the 
Academy, Grassy Cove, Tennessee; and of Ewing Col- 
lege, Ewing, Tennessee. Financial secretary Baylor 
Female College, Belton, Texas. Traveling secretary 
Nebraska Gospel Union. Field secretary Detroit and 
Wayne County Sanday-school Association. Business 
manager of the Bible Institute. Assistant superinten- 
dents of Burnham Industrial Farm; Macgregor Helping 
Hand Mission, Detroit, Michigan. Three matrons of 
Industrial Schools. Colporteurs of the American Bible 
Society, Shanghai, China, and of the American’ Tract 
Society, Macomb, Illinois. A large number have also 
entered various theological and medical colleges, to com- 
plete their preparation for home pastorates or foreign 
missions. The working forces of the kingdom of God 





have thus been mightily reinforced through the timely 
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_ republished in this country, under the auspices of Pro- 








and efficient agency of the Bible Institute, and the en- 
terprise has been manifestly crowned with the Divine 
favor. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——————»—_— 


BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS* 


The phrase “ Books for Bible Students” will be a suf- 
ficient common denominator for the five volumes grouped 
in this article. The first one might, indeed, be properly 
classed with apologetic literature; the second is intro- 
ductory; the third is exegetical; the fourth is more 
historical than exegetical, though not Jacking the latter 
element; the fifth, while professedly expository, really 
belongs to homiletical literature. 

The late Dr. Adolph Saphir, of Jewish birth and train- 
ing, was a native of Pesth, Hungary, but was educated 
in England, and early converted to the Christian faith. 
Most of his numerous writings bear upon the questions 
which would prominently present themselves to a man 
who had passed through this experience. His learning 
is uncontested. In this volume, published after his 
death, are contained his last and highest thoughts, “ his 
matured views of the relation of the two divisions of the 
Bible.” They were given as lectures, taken down by an 
expert reporter, and the author was preparing them for 
the press when he died. This fact gives them additional 
interest, and probably preserves more of the rhetorical 
fervor of the spoken lectures. The purpose of the series, 
as the title indicates, is to show “‘the divine unity of 
Scripture.” Beginning with an obvious correspondence 
between the Eternal Word and the Written Word, the 
author discusses the necessity of a book revelation, de- 
fends the view that the Bible is the Word of God, and, 
after considering various proofs as well as doubts of this 
proposition, sets forth the perfect harmony of the Old 
and New Testaments and their organic connection. The 
basis of fact underlying both, the typical aspects of the 
history of Israel, the spiritual meaning of the law, and 
the foreshadowing of the gospel in the Jewish ordinances, 
form the subjects of the closing lectures. A wholesome, 
earnest, believing tone pervades the whole, and many of 
the doubts now current are ably met by the author. It 
is, as one might say, an uninspired Epistle to the He- 
brews, adapted to the nineteenth century. 

Professor Moorehead of Xenia, Ohio, has published a 
volume entitled Outline Studies in the Books: of the Old 

Testament. It is designed for the reader of the English 
Bible, and gives few indications that the author is a 
teacher of Hebrew. The point of view is, naturally, that 
of a reverent believer rather than of an expert critical 
student. No concessions are made to the “higher 
critics,”—a phrase which Professor Moorehead uses in a 
derogatory sense, as is so often done, and not in the scien- 
tific sense. For the Sunday-school teacher much valu- 
able material is furnished, but little light shed upon the 
perplexing questions now ‘so much discussed. The 
author's attitude toward prophecy is clearly manifested, 
and is in harmony with his acceptance of the pre-millenial 
theory ofthe second advent. The analyses of the books 
are clear, and the entire contents are compactly set forth, 
giving evidence of labor and care. 

Another of Nisbet's Scripture Handbooks has been 


fessor Weidner. Its author is the Rev. J. H. Whitehead 
of Cambridge, and the book treated of is the Gospel of 
John. The general character of the series is maintained 
in this volume. The introductory matter is stated with 
the necessary brevity, though this involves a positive 
expression where there is room for doubt. Some of the 
sections seem irrelevant in so small a volume. The ex- 
planations of the text are short, and usually satisfactory. 
But on many points the author necessarily asserts with- 
out stating the other side. He accepts the view that our 
Lord ate the passover a day before the regular time,—a 
position which patristic authors took, more from preju- 
dice than from correct exegesis. For its purpose the 





*The Divine Unity of Scripture. By the late Adolph Saphir, 
D.D. 12mo, pp viii, 3044. New York and Cuicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Outline Studies in the Books of the Old Testament. By W.G. 
Moorehea®, D.L., professor of Old Testament Exegesis in United 
Pre: byterian Theological Seminary. ‘2mo, pp. 363. New York and 
Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 
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book i is good, bat so grand a oltite as the Fourth Geapal 
seems to deserve fuller treatment. 

“Why another book about St. Paul?” Thus Mr. 
Findlay begins his Preface. His answer is: “This book 
. seeks to weave the Epistles together into an historical 
unity, to trace out the life that pervades them, alike in 
its internal elements and its external movements and 
surroundings; and to do this in a volume of small com- 
pass, and free from technical detail and phraseology.” 
When it is said that the author has succeeded in his at- 
tempt, high praise is accorded. Mr. Findlay has already 
done good work on several of the Pauline Epistles. The 
present volume is therefore the result of his own study, 
and not, as too many “ popular” works of introduction, a 
compilation from the labors of others. He is fair in his 
statement of views he rejects. The chronology diverges 
occasionally from that usually accepted. The Epistles 
are properly grouped, and the impression made by each 
is faithfully preserved. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
considered in an Appendix. A good map is prefjxed. 
For the use of the student of the English Bible the book 
is to be highly recommended. 

Mr. F. B. Meyer is one of the most fervid of English 
preachers, and his volume on the Hebrews, entitled The 
Way into_the Holiest, is not a commentary, but a series 
of expositions, bearing in every paragraph the mark of 
public utterance. Accordingly, while it is here grouped 
with books for Bible students, it is really a volume 
to be used for devotional purposes. There is much 
fairly good exegesis underlying the burning sentences of 
the preacher, but still the homiletical purpose is the con- 
trolling one,—as is the case in all of his expository works, 
which have found great favor among a wide circle of 
readers. 


A Brave Baby, and Other Stories. By Sara E. Wiltse. 
pp. x, 142. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents.) 

Aschenbridel:; A Child Sketch. By Mrs. George A. Paull. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp.63. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents.) 


To be really useful, a book must not only contain good 
material, but the specific purpose for which the book is 
issued must be apparent. It is not wise to mix stories 
for children with matters for older folks about children. 
Yet this is the sort of mixture that A Brave Baby seems 
to be. Miss Wiltse is regarded as an authority on the 
“kindergarten age” of childhood, but it is difficult to 
see just what aged readers she had in mind when she 
put these chapters together. The stories are suggestive, 
bright, and full of purpose. But it is a collection which 
seems to address a very mixed-age audience at best. 
The story from which the book takes its title is some- 
what extraordinary. It is painful, even grewsome. It 
would not be fair to a responsible writer like Miss 
Wiltse to doubt the literal truth of the account of what 
she chooses to call a “baby;” but the question of the 
so-called baby’s bravery is one that involves a good 
many considerations not presented in the narrative itself. 
It is quite conceivable that a child without any display 
of real bravery might act and talk much as this child did. 
The story suggests psychological, yet very simple, com- 
monsense questions, It is, moreover, “in evidence” for 
purposes quite apart from any attempt to prove its 
principal proposition. The same is true, indeed, of most 
things told as bright and interesting in child-life. 
——It is a fair question whether the label “A Child 
Sketch” does not signify that the sketch which fol- 
lows is from life. It makes little or no difference, in 
many cases, whether a story is fact or fiction. In other 
cases the difference is very considerable. Truth can be 
taught more effectively, sometimes, through fiction, than 
through fact. Mrs. Paull’s Aschenbridel is one of 
those creations whose value is not diminished by its fic- 
titious character, provided the label “ A Child Sketch ” 
put upon it be not misunderstood. This little book con- 
tains word-painting of no ordinary kind. With her 
strong imagination, and in a simple and unaffected 
style, rich in vocabulary, yet not verbose vor florid, Mrs. 
Paull produces remarkable pictures. Her employment of 
a deliciously portrayed spring landscape as a background 
of beauty for the purpose of throwing into homiely but 
powerful relief a single object in gray, an ash-cart, with 
all its dust laden appurtenances, animate and inanimate, 
is really a work of fine art. The book, however, is a study 
of the heights and depths of the character of childhood. 
From an artist’s point of view, it might be sub- 
titled “A Study in Contrasts,” or even “A Study in 
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The Gospel of Jesus the Christ according to St. John. 
the Rev. J. Whitehead. St. Jobu’s College. Cambridge. 
tion by R F We'duer DD. (Ser:pture Handbook Series). 12mo, pp. 
148 New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents. 

The Episties of Paul the Apostle : A Sketch of their Origin and 
Contents By George G. Fiudiay, BA... or) a College. l2mo, 
pp 289. New York : Wilbur B Ketcham. $1.50. 

The Wey into the Holiest: Expositions of the Epistie to the He- 


Edited by 
Introdne- 


Harmony.” This would apply equally to the pictorial 
view of externals and to the subtleties of human spirit 
and character. The weakness of the story is in a certain 
triteness of plot, and, more technically, in a failure to 
maintain a crescendo of effects to the end. No one can 





brews. By F_B. Mever, B.A. limo, pp. 277. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Go. $1 


sympathies with childhood, and without being stimy. 
lated to new observation of the possibilities of the child, 
spiritual capabilities and resources, The illustrations 
detract from rather than enhance the book’s value. Fy; 
this the publisher ought in large degree to be held ty 
account. 





Jesus, the ees of Nazareth. By a Layman. (8vo, 


xi, 458 ndon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & oe 
Ltd. 5 shillings.) 


A Child’s Religion. By the author of “ Jesus, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth.” (12mo, pp. 126. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., Ltd. New York : Charles Seri}; 
ner’s Sons. 80 cents.) 


These two books embody a very interesting attempt to 
simplify religious teaching in a way to make it accessible 
to children. The first, which appeared four years ago, 
commanded much attention, and was praised by Dr, 
A. B. Bruce, Mr, Gladstone, and other high authorities, 
With the publication of the second the veil of anonymity 
is withdrawn, and we learn that the author is Mr. Robert 
Bird, a “writer” (lawyer) of Glasgow. In dealing with 
the gospel story, Mr. Bird adopts the story-telling tone, 
using subsidiary information as to Oriental usages and 
the like, and also his imagination to supply the ellipses 
of the narrative, and. interpreting the moral lessons in 
modern and familiar phrase. There is loss as well as 
gain in this departure from the terseness and simplicity 
of the gospel. Dignity is sometimes sacrificed to 
familiarity; and at times his archeology is at fault, as 
when he speaks of candles as well as lamps being lighted 
every evening in the temple. Thesecond book grows 
out of the first, but is less successful. Scotch writers 
rarely show complete command of the simple, homely 
words of our book English, because it is only recently 
that English has become the speech of the Scottish 
home. So it would seem that the author lacks the in- 
stinctive command of an instrument fit for the work in 
hand, and falls short of real success in attaining formal 
simplicity. .But the book is an interesting experiment, 
which will suggest and lead to still better than itself. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Vatican authorities publish a Year-Book of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy called Gerarchia Cattolia 
The issue for the present year has recently appeared, and, 
among other data, shows that the Cardinals’ College is 
smaller now than it has been for years. When full it 
numbers seventy, but at present it has only sixty-one 
members; namely, thirty-two Italian and twenty-nine 
non-Italian cardinals. Of the latter, seven are French) 
five Germans, five Austrians, four Spanish, two Portu- 
guese, while England, Ireland, Australia, the United 
States, and Canada, have each one representative. The 
youngest member is the well-known Rampolla, born in 
1842, Only three cardinals are older than the Pope. 
The entire number of titular members of the hierarchy 
on the globe is 1,254. 


In Vienna the magnificent papyrus collection of the 
Archduke Rainer was recently exhibited in the Museum 
for Arts and Industry. This collection embraces more 
than a hundred thousand specimens of literary remains, 
in no fewer than ten languages, and nearly all were 
found in the tombs of Fayoom, in Upper Egypt. The 
earliest documents -date from the earliest period of the 
Rameses kings, about fourteen hundred years before 
Christ, and the latest are from the rise of the Mama- 
lukan sultanates, about fourteen hundred years afler 
Christ. Among other valuable finds are also papet 
documents from the beginning of the ninth century,—4 
fact which, according to the famous specialist, Professor 
Julius Wiesner of Vienna, shows that paper was used in 
the Orient several centuries before its use by Westera 
nations. Nearly twenty thousand of these documents, 
which are on all conceivable subjects of public and 
private life, were found in Hermopelis. They are of 
prime value in the study of periods concerning which 
reliable sources of other kinds are not available. 


A booklet by the Rev. J. Berg Esenwein, as bright 
as it is helpful, bears the rather startling title, A Walk 
in a Christian Endeavor Cemetery, with Comments by 
a Ghost. The helpfulness of the work lies, as its title 
would indicate, in its negative suggestions. It show 
what Christian Endeavor societies ought not to do if the? 
would be really successful in their work. The epitaph 
over the graves of the imaginary deceased societies #* 
brightly suggestive——such as “Sacred to the Memory 
of the Y. P. 8. C. E. of the Church of the Refrigera 
Frozen to Death. Cold World, Farewell.” “ Asleep 





read the book thoughtfully without having gained fresh 


The St. Morpheus C. E. Society. Tread Softly.” 
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“Sacred to the Memory of the Pledgeless 
C. E. Society. Aged 3 months and 8 days.” 
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: If any adverse criticism is to be made, it 
. is as to the wisdom of using in a satirical 
¥ or seemingly trifling way, phrases which 
might offend sensitive persons who have 
adopted them as their expression of per- 
. sonal sorrows,—conventional though such 
forms may often be. But Mr. Esenwein 
" writes in no cynical or discouraging vein. | 
b- He shows, before closing, that there are 
“ hosts of them, loyal, true Christian En- 
to deavorers, who are ‘trusting in the Lord 
te Jesus Christ for strength,’” and who 
9, “shall conquer in his name; they shall 
Mr. lift up the world to Christ, and they shall 
ma never die.” The booklet is published by 
ity The Evangelical Publishing Co., Harris- 
art burg, Pennsylvania, the price being ten 
ith cents. 
ne, 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
: A correct statement of the circulation of ol 
cm Sunday School Times is given each week. 
as regular edition this week for subscribers is alors 
‘it than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
ws examine the subsoript list at any time. The 
to advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
, a8 </ from 6 pur coat an Gino taeartions, 20 40 por 
. cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
ted advertiser agreeing to take a certain wniform 
ows amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
te each issue for a year, may have such a position 
* in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
aely as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
atly other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
: of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
tish All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
in- appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
kin an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
mal For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
ent, phate. Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, Mass., says: 
. “T have used it very extensively, and with 
the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, and 
in all cases where there is derangement of the 
r liver and kidneys.” 
lia _ $PECIAL NOTICES. —_- 
Ss Eo 
is ng mm ee upply o en's, 
ge 8 A Frcs Brana’ Rrazoresed Cnt Eth bose, and 
7-one “The Blakeslee System has been received 
nine with considerable favor. The plan has posi. 
ar tive merits.’—The Sunday School Timea. 
e ° 
od The Bible Study 
nit 
° 
~@ Union 
rn in 
Pope. 
“@ Graded 
abe Lessons 
iseum 
more ‘ 
nains FORMERLY CALLED 
"" 9 The Blakeslee Lessons, 
of the are meeting with great success 
before everywhere. An unusual op- 
[ama- portunity is offered to try them 
after in comparison with the Inter- 
pape® national Lessons, for a year’s 
ry,—4 Study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
fessor commencing July 1st. They 
sed in can then be tested on their 
estern Own merits, and the school 
ments, Study the same subject matter 
ic “ as the International System. 
are 0 
which Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 
bright Bible Study Publishing Co. 
a __21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
nts by a. 
ts title 
shows The Revised and Improved 
sf they Westminster Lesson Helps, 
staple The Teacher ; Three Quarterlies ; 
a al Two Series of Lesson Leaves ; 
Lemory The best and the ch : 
eapest. Samples free. 
reralor. JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Asleep. Bus. Supt. Pres. Board of Publication, 
Softly.” 1334 Chestnut Street, 
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How to study a lesson for its teaching 
How to plan for a lesson’ s teaching 
Knowing whom you are to teach 
Knowing what you are to teach 
Knowing how you are to teach 

How to get and hold a scholar’s attention 
How to make clear that which you teach 


Securing your scholar’s co-work 
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teacher. 


Teachers,” 
and helpful suggestions. 


for the Sunday-school. 


400 pages, 
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Testing the scholar’s knowledge 
Fastening the truth taught 


Every one of these underscored words carries with it a 
thought vital to the best teaching-work of any Sunday-school 
What the Publishers can emphasize here with only a 
black line or two; Dr. Trumbull, in his book “Teaching and 
emphasizes with a wealth of practical illustrations 
** Teaching and Teachers”’ is the 
outcome of a lifetime’s hard work and hard thinking in and 
It has no rival in its own field. 
Every teacher ought to have a copy of it. 
Price, at booksellers or by mail, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY’ MAY 15. 
ANEW BOOK BY 


MARTHA FINLEY 


AUTHOR OF 
The Elsie Books and The Mildred Series. 


‘MILDRED’ S NEW DAUGHTER. 
16mo, cloth. $.125. 


The incidents of the Civil War are woven into this 
new Mildred story, which is told with the simple 
gtace and earnest religious feeling that has caused 
the Mildred and Elsie Books to be so eagerly read 
by young people, and so welcome in Christian homes. 

*, Previous volumes in the Mildred Series are 
Mudred Keith, Mildred at Roselards, Muldred’s Mar- 
rted ¢, Mildred and Hlsie, Mildred at Home, Mi- 
dred’s and Oule Each lémo. $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


FREE FOR FIVE WEEKS 


**THE HELPER,’’ which gives the New-Church 
interpretation of the International lesscas. 

A Methodist writes, *“‘I look for ** The 
Helper ’’ as a friend who is always in the mood of 
a meme n soit hasa new meaning to me.”’ 

nd ress On a postal to 
“THE HELPER.” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROUGH EYE-GATE TO MAN-SOUL. 


Earle’s Bird's-eye Yiows are the best helps on 
Sunday-school lessons. Life of Chris: is a chart 22, 
28 inches, 8 colors, mounted and tinned, giving perfect 
panorama of Christ’ searthly y pathway geographical, 
chronological, harmonical. If not ve ye 7 
be returned.and money will be refunded. 75c. b: 

Bird’s-Eye View of the Bible, same 6 
finish, 7 colors, by mall, 50 cts. Both charts 
to one address for $1. 

EDITOR EARLE PUB. CO 
812 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 


~® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Geevne “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
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233 East 17th Street, New York. 
ANTI-INFIDEL cc cr 
Mere than 50 kinds! Circulated by millions! Six aoe 
aa peckage,2e on Hi 5 10 cts. each. Sanr 

H.LHastings,47 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
for Sanday-echool 11 Wbrariesare sold 

BOOKS ate oor 

catloge to ca Sint ce Athen ee 

Mrs Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


SZ batitnonD Raw YORE cirt. 















THE 
SAVIOUR’S 
PERFECTIONS 


A Children’s Day service, with floral 
offerings from the classes, each kind of 
flower used bein q, emblem of one of the 
Saviour’ s perf ords by Carlos T. 
Chester, with Scripture and poetical selec- 
tions. Bright music, » neteas a melody 
by W. W. Gilchrist, the whole easy for 
yb -schoo! to pre — 

copy, § C. } 100 copies, $4.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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ADAY WITH BIRDS avo FLOWERS 


New Songs, Recitations, _ 
Scripture Readin: 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PaGE 


Floral Praise For Children’s Day, 


No. 12, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
$4 per 100; 5 cemts each by mali, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 | E. ‘Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave. + Chicago. 


CHILDREN'S DAY 
CONCERT EXERCISE. 

By far the best one we have ever published, is 
CONSIDE THE LALIES. The program is 
full of the brightest kind of music and new fea- 
tures—conversations ey and kindergar- 


ten. Price, 5 cte., W dime. aoc post-paid. 


Fillmore Bros.. 14 we 
House, N 
aa” Bend for complete Ii —_— 


«2 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
About Our Father’s Business. 


A Sabbath among the Flowers. 
Both with music and recitations, 5 cts. #4 per 
y 


100. Twenty others. Send for list. C piidren’ 5 
Concert Book, 50 cts. Recitations, 32 pages, 15 cts. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Besten, : Mass, 
MARCH ‘ALBUM FOR 
PIPE ORGAN. 
Arranged and edited by Cuas. H. Monsr. 
A superb collection containing twenty-two cele- 


bra hes suitable for all — ons. 

Flexible cloth. rice, $2. 
Published by @. SCHIRNER, 35 Union Square, 
ew York. 

Mention this paper. 


A GOLDEN GRAIN, No. 1. 
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| “ALPREO BRIRLY, 118 Aye ay ko Chicago, ttt 


Bereiy. New and best book for —— | 


Sunoay-ScHooL Books, 


Pure, wholesome, interesting. 


Send for our Catalog of S. S. Books and Libraries, 


a is ee seronges according to the years of Ge issue of 

me ofthe authors are: M A. Paull 
(Minnie E, Kenney), Mra. sone hton, M 
et a bbins, M alton, Miss Giberne 


iss Noble, Mi Hopkins, N Miss Hunter, Richard 
Newton, Lynde Palmer, Rev. . Rand, Hesba 
Stretton, 

The newest volumes are: 


BRACHEL’S FARM. A.L. Noble. $1. 

THE STARRY SKIES, MissGiberne. $1. 
SILVER BOWLS, Mrs. Paull. $1.60. 

MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER, 41.50. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
SUNDAY HOUR LIBRARY. 50 vols. $25, 
MODEL LIBRARY No.1. 50 vols, $17.60, 
MODEL LIBRARY No.2. SOvols. $12.5. 
MODEL LIBRARY No, 8. 50 vols. $22.50, 
MODEL LIBRARY No.4. SXvols. $10. 
PRIMARY LIBRARY. SO vols. $10. 
STAR LIBRARY. 100 vols. 16mo. $25. 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY. i2vols, $9. 
Each of the above in a chestnut case. 


HELPS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Dr. Rand. #. 
THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. W cts. 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 1. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 

THE CHILD'S PAPER. Ten copies to one 
address, one year, $1. 

MORNING LIGHT. For still younger chil 
dren. Ten copies to one addreas, one year, §1. 

APPLES’OF GOLD. Ten or more copies to 
one address, one year, 25 cts. each. 

THE AMERICAN MESSENGER. 
copies for one year, 25 cts. each ; 40 copies, $6. 


Samples of Periodicals sent free, 


AmericanTract Society, 


10 E, 224 STREET, NEW YORK, 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St; 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wahash ayy 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. _ San Francisco,7a5 Marat 


Single 











FESTAL DAYS 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


NEW SERVICES. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Miss Owens: 
ee by Gabriel, ol, Ogden, f Lore’ egies, Tenney Wee Esen4 
lo 2 Good 
varied and it Taeplring: om 

“BIRDS AND B MS. By FE. 8. Lorenz, 
An rogram that remembers the little ae and 
older children, Music sparkling and Pere 

THE HAPPY HOURS, by W. McCauley, 
is a very striking scheme well Boduned, Songs for 
the mor | ond ¢ sy pee, on 

Prices: doz. ; (A per 100, postpaid, 

ma of the three, j 10 cents, 

CHILDREN’S DAY TREASURY, No. 4, is 
the best of the series. 

0 cts. per copy, Gl per doz., the four Treasuries for 35 cts, 
ANTHEMS. 


Samples of five brilliant Children’s Day Anthems, 
cts. See April and May“ nets ay = ad for other 


like anthems. 10 cts. per pat 
Lf, for catalogue of all Dar © bidren’s D ‘a Day publi- 
LORENZ & CO., Pubs., Dayton, Ohio. 
WARD &2 DEUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 















BEATAY OAFATAY RVAVEY AVANAY RVANAY RVANAY GWANAY QNANSY Ghat a! 


OVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN: OF THE KUNG. 
AMONG THE BRD. 
AL FOAST OF FLOWERS. 
LIGHTS, “Hieaventy>? 
CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, ete. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per dos., matled. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100. 


John J. Hood, ¥Adatx" § 


ILA., PA, 
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missionary service, price 6 cts. 
Geo. B. Rosche & Co. oe Wy, Madison St. Culenge, 





CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES. 


ur sam 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. hea Nassau St... 


on HOIR LEADERS. 


Bend 1¢ one, oe a = copy of the MosicaL 
Visrror. contal cate antbem: 
THE JONUN CHURCH C0. beeen = oe. 











American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 
It not famfilar with them. mentioa The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wosth 
double the mon ney 
8 XON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
REEY CITY> Ms da 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ts pubtiched weekly 
at the followjng rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These include postage : 


NT OOS $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stn- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, Fi 00 ch. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
5 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
priated on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peekage to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esired, 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aciub of either 
character. The fr2e copies for *kage clubs cannot 
po A seut separately, but will be included in the 


packuge. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club a originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, sepa ely at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m & package to a rate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the euneorietice. f 
” k club subseriber intends to change hisor her 

dress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, ne tong aa desired, at the rate of three cents 


per wee! 

Subacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
che nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been oo. All addresses should include 

inty and s " 

faclub sub<cription is renewed by some other per- 
#0n than the one who sent the prey jous subscription, 
Buch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
thec he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SORMNOS LANE FORE WF ...000000c00cccc2s sececccecesce sescesen 

paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at ite 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Foon" copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to e it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
@ountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
porers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 


subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
er how, London, E.C,, will reeeive yearly 
or -yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 








JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. 0. Box 1550. 














































= made with None-Such Mince Meat is 
=—=—<istinguishable by its excellence, Ask 
=——~your Grocer for the None-Such brand. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Ys 


WALL PAPERS. 


the 
10 cents for post We wal mall yon the 
- &, wiih inatractions Bow So paper. 


PAPER HANGERS ">a.2'ye co femme Bo 


OHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 90th 8t.,Phile, 


WALL Sette 
PAPER, ;.ifes.feiic. 
WALL PAPER steer 
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Railroad, Farm, Garde ; 
. Prices d . paid. Cutal'g. free. 
fniniie Woven Wire Co., Chicage. 





Write 


“Turned 


Is your home in this sad 


paint off to get the dirt off. 
and half your time, if rout 


“THE SUNDAY SCH 


Take a little Pearline, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 


clean house with Pear/ine—and 
everybody in the house will be thankful for it. Millions use 
nothing but Pear/ine for washing and cleaning 


Turn On the peddlers and who tell you ‘‘ this is as as,” or 
K “‘the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 
the never ped aor JAMES PYLE, New York, 


ane ee 


Ki 









aL Te 


Upside Down” 


plight—many are and house- 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don’t make such a fuss over it. 





You can save half your labor 





Pale Faces 


or Loss of Flesh, or a Hack- 
ing Cough, reveal a condition; 
mota theory. Something is 
wrong. Makeit right with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which restores a healthy col- 
or, builds. up flesh, stops 
coughing and gives strength. 


Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don't he decelved by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
tSee es 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clatuns.............4........- 2,106.141.72 
Surpias over all Liabilities....... 76,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. EK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Charlies 8S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8, Gerhard. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 


$500,000.00 











Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 2c. 
'° HITMAN SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
OCHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 


BOSTON. 
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| Other Chemicals 





which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
i the strength of Cocoa mixed 
aE. J with Starch, Arrowroot or 

' Sugar, and is far more eco- 
penton) osting less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED — 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


of wits. GUARANTEED 
% Buffalo Savings and Loan Ase’n, 


Geo. Wadsworth, Pres.; Jos. Jewett, Treas. 
No, 1344 East Swan Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


8° EIRST GOLD MORTBARES 2 


ES SE OS. CS. Baek. 











| We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 


FO R 6 paees, Sapemeaeng over 20 
CENTS Vat SAMUEL WARD C0., Boston. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


FRE e containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fall to 


the WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 






























Will be q 


The auth 


Every 
Thinking 
Man 


thought. 
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RAY rome 7, Soo 
Puur Oo. Hl Bestel Ave. Lockport, BY. 


ett 098mg 908mg gohan gore, 


*« The Divine Order of Human Society,” 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


power the questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in 
the light of Scripture. and of modern 


scholar on these themes of universal in- 
terest, are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 


Cloth, gilt top. 274 pages(5% 7% inches). Price, $1.00. 


HN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





uick to appreciate such a book as 


or discusses with rare insight and 


The words of a keen Christian 





(Vol. XXXVI, No. 19° 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE BACKWOODSMAN’S 
POSSESSIONS. 
[By Ephraim Peabody.] 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And—solitude profound !|— 

Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 

Below, as o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 

The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 
And this imperial domain— 
This kingdom—all is'mine! 
This bending heaven, these floating clouds 
Waters that ever roll, ; 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul, 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 

Wide stretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green : 

My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 

. Now lulls in dying cadences,— 

My festal lamps are stars. 


Though when in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

I hear no fond “‘ good-night ”’—think not 
I am companionless. 

Oh, no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream, 


And in these solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his preserice in these shades, 
Like the embracing air; 

And as my eyelids close in sleep, 
My heart is hushed in prayer. 

























THE LITERARY ATTRACTION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


[By the Rev. James Hamilton.] 


God made the present earth as the ho 
of man; but had he meant it as am 
lodging, a world less beautiful would bh 
served the purpose. There was no ne 
for the carpet of verdure, or the ceiling 
blue,—no need for the mountains and cat 
racts and forests,—no need for the rainbo 
no need for the flowers. A big rou 
island, half of it arable and half of it p 
ture, with a clump of trees in one corte 
and a magazine of fuel in another, might 
have held and fed ten millions of people; 
and a hundred islands, all made on tht 
same pattern, big and round, might hav 
held and fed the population of the globe 
But man is something more than tht 
animal which wants lodging and fool 
He has a spiritual nature, full of keet 
erceptions and deep sympathies. He 
om an eye for the sublime and the beat 
tiful, and his kind Creator has provided 
man's abode with affluent materials for 
these nobler tastes) He has built Most 
Blanc, and molten the lakes in which its 
shadow sleeps. He hasintoned Niagart' 
thunder, and has breathed the zephyt 
which sweeps its spray. He has shagg 
the steep with its cedars, and spread tht 
meadow with its kingcups and daisies Bi, 
He has made it a world of fragrance a0 
music, a world of brightness and sym 
metry, a world where the grand and the 
graceful, the awful and the lovely, rejoit 
together. In fashioning the home of mal, 
the Creator had an eye to something mor 
than convenience, and built not a barrack, 
but a palace,—not a workhouse, but # 
Alhambra; something which should 10 
only be very comfortable, but very splend 
and very fair,—something which sho 
inspire the soul of its inhabitant, ® 
even draw forth the “ very good ” of com 
placent Deity. : 
God also made the Bible as the guid 
and oracle of man; but had he meant # 
as a mere lesson-book of duty, a volum 
less various and less attractive would havt 
answered every end. A few plain pa 
graphs, announcing God’s own characteh 
and his disposition towards us sinners bet 
on earth, mentioning the provision wh 
he has made for our future happiness, 
indicating the different duties which 
would have us perform,—a few sim? 
sentences would have sufficed to tell wh# 
God is, and what he would have us do 
There was no need for the pictures? 
narrative and the majestic poem,—non 
for the proverb, the story, and the psalt 
A chapter of theology, and another © 















morals, a short account of the incarD 
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the great atonement, and a few 
ala tad directions for the Christian 
life, might have contained the main truths 
of Scripture, and have supplied us with a 
Bible of simplest meaning and smallest 
size. And in that case the Bible would 
have been consulted only by those rare 
and wistful spirits to whom the great here- 
after is a subject of anxiety, who are really 
anxious to know what God is, and _how 
themselves may pleasehim. Butin giving 
P that Bible, its divine Author had regard to 
the mindof man, He knew that man has 
more curiosity than piety, more taste than 
sanctity, and that more persons are anxious 
to hear some new or read some beauteous 
thing than to read or hear about God and 
the great salvation, He knew that few 
would ever ask, * What must I do to be 
saved?” till they came in contact with 
the Bible itself; and therefore he made 
the Bible, not only an instructive book, 
but an attractive one,—not only true, but 
enticing. He filled it with marvelous in- 
q cident and engaging history, with sunny 
. pictures from Old World scenery and af- 
fecting anecdotes from the patriarch times. 
He replenished it with stately argument 
and thrilling verse, and sprinkled it over 
with sententious wisdom and proverbial 
pungency. He made it a book of lofty 
thoughts and noble images,—a book of 
heavenly doctrine, but withal of earthly 
adaptation. 

In preparing a guide to immortality, 
infinite Wisdom gave, not a dictionary nor 
a grammar, but a Bible,—a book which, 
in trying to catch the heart of man, should 
captivate his taste, and which, in trans- 
forming his affections, should also expand 
his intellect. The pearl is of great price, 
but even the casket is of exquisite beauty. 
Thesword is of ethereal temper, and noth- 
ing cuts so keen as its double edge; but 
there are jewels on the hilt, and fine 
tracery on the scabbard, The shekels are 
of the purest ore, but even the scrip 
which contains them is of a texture more 
curious than that the artists of earth 
could fashion it. Theapples are gold, but 
even the basket is silver. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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am Van BUREN, Pa., April 12, 1894, 

ld h Mr. I. P. FRInk, : : 
561 Pearl Street, N.Y. " 

10 ne bRAR SiR: a 

iling The Reflecting Chandelierpurchased from you 


in February gives great satisfaction, not oe as a 
nd cat ii nt, but also in its workmanship. Itis beautiful 

. istic; it floods all parts of our room with light. 
ainbo he whole congrepenee is delighted with it, 
The committee hesitated for some time as to where 
























4 TO they should place their order: they are more than 
f it p epeed with their choice, especially are we glad we 

llowed your advice in using the single glass founts. 
> CON We thank you for the prompt and courteous man- 
, might her in which you answered all our inquiries, and dealt 





th us in our business relations. 


. J. FisHer, 
___ Pastor of Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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OUT OF vette" ia tar 
EVERY 12 CALLS agents wanted. 


Terms free. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
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the new shortening, has become a first essential in the 
A BC of good cooking. It means good food, good health 
and a goodly saving in the end. Since the introduction of 
Cottolene, lard has no further use in the kitchen. Cottolene 
serves every purpose of lard, and serves it without grease, 
odor or indigestion. Besure and get Cottolene. Don’t 
let any dealer palm off any of the many worthless 
imitations on you. Demand the genuine 
Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails by all grocers. 
Made by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chieago, Bt, Louls, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
a J, Sam Fransisco, £e. 



















Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 ti.c5ihe DAs Glace as 


of friendship, and its place as 
a force in the world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 
A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp, Newand 


The Knightl Soldier. revised edition. 323 pages ($% 8 inches), illustrated. 


Price, $1.50. ‘ This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant 





An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
* Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, a ow gn 
be A book of 390 


treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must tested, 
pages (5% 8% inches). Price, g2. aS 
, The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story’ 
-Madesn-varnea. 


of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land, The book has rare value 
and for the unlegrne@ Bible .reader.. It is also an attractive’ st 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


and fascination for biblical students, 
of adventure quite gut of the usual 
478 pages (744Xg'inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 

thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of ‘the 

duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 

~ of centuries of discussion. Tock of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


dren. 311 pages (544x7% inches). Price, $1. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


Teaching and Teachers. .4.°°%,2.2%3, qt S577 oe tn 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent. -. sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 


aven, of the International Lesson Committee. 
It js an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 188 pages (547% inches). Price, $1. 





The Sunday-School : 
Its Origin, Mission, 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 





Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
pages (554 8% inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Principles and Practice A series of brief essays in six volumes, Each 


volume complete in itself. These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
of “yy = od life. 200 pages .per book (4% x6% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 
box. ice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


* A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (5% X7% inches). Price, 25 cents. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. . 


Two Northfield Sermons. 5 ye eer eee tis Pist a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college 
students at Northfield. Their practical lessons bear directly 
on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in 
manly living. In one volume of 53 pages (544 7% inches). 
Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts inrecent Assyrian discoveries are here 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (544x734 inches). 
Price, 20 cents. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
cations will be sent 
free ot charge to 
any one who asks 
for it. 


AGENTS WANTED 3352 Gsksre% 
sii 4 Garment 
Supporter, for nse of menand boys. Is attached to 
trousers and drawers. The bestinthe market. Never- 
SLIP GARMENT SuPrProrRTEeR Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


To sell Bushnell’s 

Perfect Letter 

Copying Books. 
No press required. RUSHN LL, 106 
&. 4th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


| If 80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


on Bibles, Religions Publications, aod others. High- 








est commis<ions. best terms. 


or us. Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
H.i0, FRANKLIN SQUARE lishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ete. fi 
Bisie Hovsx’Phils.,Pa.! 8. L BELL & Co., Pub 















For 
Baby’s 
Skin 
Scalp and 
Hair use 
CUTICURA 


SOAP 


the purest 
swectest and 
most effective 
skin purifying 
and beauti- 
fying soap in 
the world 





Sold everywhere. Por. 
TER DRvo anv Cnet. 
Cat Corp., 

s, Boston. 





DONGOLA, 
SOLID 
LEATHER, 
PERFECT- 
FITTING. 


This shoe Is controlied gy 
us exclysively'and cannot 
be r “ " 





itis worth Three Dollars and far superior to the unreliable 
Shoes often sold by mall. Sizes, 1 to 8, Common-Sense 
or Opera Toe, ana Opera with Patent Leather Tips ; widths, 
C, D, &, EE. We guarantee the shoe and will refund thie 
money to any one who for any reason Is dissatisfied: We 
can point, however, to thousands who Stay by us beoguse 
we do Just as we agree. Sent express prepaid for.$1,.47. 
Let us send you **Shoe Facts,’’ Free. You wit find 
usand the shoe at 1092 Washington Street, Bosto 4 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 
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The Genuine 
De Long Par. Hoox 
AND. Eye has on the face § 
and back of every card 
the words: 7 
See that YT 











When a Glove Fits Well i 


and don’t wear out, perteetion in Gloves is attained, 
e 





“Kayser Patent Pinger-Tipped Silk Gloves ” 


are sold with a GUARANTEE TICKET with each 
air, which ENTITLES the wearer to a new pair 
REE, in any case where the “ TIPS” wear out be- 
fore the Gloves. 
If your dealer haan’t this Glove write to 
Julius Kayser, New York, 


O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, Ne 
Largestim 


w York. 
rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Send for samplesand prices, 


WIFE o'r ron tue money. 


Bays our Sqeoe cen or ot Be 
Gasly “antehod, Sickel plaindy adapted to light 
phe 

weit octtinn’'Resdinasa 0 chapiots 


eto, .in the United States. 
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prosoancing BOURGEOIS 


BIBLE 


in the world, 
The only OW READY 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd, 
PHILADELPHIA, P. . 

















MUS privalled 
aday. Wrie quick, BitO 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘ask instead of the dread*ul time it usually is, No% 





wholesome food. 
*“ Pure" and ‘‘ Sure.” 
























THE eae PAINT FOR UCTU wollen 
Price List tree by 


and Descriptive. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING “COMPANY, 


Astemee Resiing, Bubéing Set Steam 


JERSEY CITY. 


Insulating 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


» Boller Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 


LONDON. 














Walking, 
Riding g, 


or in an 
tion ine 

woman's life, ioe 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 


using the 
. RIS cop SENSE 
Corset Waists. 






expensive. 
are never ashamed of their mounts, 

because they ride the standard 
wheels of the world, representing 
all. that..is-best in bicycle e¢on- 
struction, 

Sess ere Bint 6-9 Caen. Ir is free 


HEELING is the Popular 
Sport of the Day. 


more exbilarating: 


A Columbia Bicycle 


Better than gymnasium exer- 
cise because in open air, and 
pleasanter than walking because 


is as enjoyable as a good horse, and much less 





Riders of Columbias 





FG. CO., 





Columbia 


POPE 
Boston, New York, ‘Chicago, Hartford. 
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HARTFORDS. 


Better have a CATALOGUE. 
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For 


Ten Cents 
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For Ten Cents— in 
stamps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times 
will be sent on trial for 
ten weeks to any one not 
at present a subscriber. 

If the paper has al- 
ready proved helpful to 


i a 
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lished. 


* 


‘-Twrrre,* 


1031 Walnut Street. 


you, no doubt you will 


be glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks to 
a fellow-teacher. 
and is a fair trial. 
School Times, isn’t it worth trying ? 
won't cost much. 

We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 


A ten weeks’ trial costs ten cents, 
If you have never used The Sunday 
The experiment 


Many say we succeed, At any rate, nearly 


one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and . 
Bible students have it week in and week out. . This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t 6ge hundred and fifty thousand’ 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by making it invaluable as a lessen help to every live 
teacher. 

Special Notice.-—-To every subscriber we give 
two “premiums,’—a high standard of excellence, and 
a remarkably low price. 
the paper. 
cents includes both “ premiums.” : 


They go with every copy of 
A trial subscription for ten weeks at ten 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


® 
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Wood, 
ae 3; an Ay Fs oe Allen, x S 
University of Pen lvania, Also Dr. A. V. 
ag pee Supt. E. Hospital, Fille, 
Can refer also to John D. Wattles & Co., 
Publishers of The Sanday School Times. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to 















PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
ie 8 Garden St., Phila., Pa. Edwin @ 


+ m, Principal and Founder. ( 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minuies from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2, 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 
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is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a 
teacher and recommend 


you, that is more. Ours * Recommends. 
Cc. Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Ye 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
For Youne LapreEs, Bethlehem, Pa. Ponnted 1749, 
xX ARK, D.D., Principal. 
Healthful aston t nm; Christian home ie. Pi modern 
ew post ic department. Send 
for new circular. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mrs. West 
School for’ Gira Certificate admits to Smith College. 
In the piney ns. Climate mild and dry. Phys 
cal culture. Illustrated circular on application. 


Williston Seminary 


vacancies and 
you about them 
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res boys for any col- 
Por scientific school. 


New laboratories, with electrical plant. A)! buildings 


heated by steam. Fall term opens September 6, 1%. 
A . Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. “BRYN MAW R, 

Pa. — from sistent on a dente and 0m 
women. e program, stat 

detgreduate courses of study for the academic year, 
sent on application. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only eee are trustworthy. “Should. however. an advertisement of 1 * 











will refund te subscribers any money that they lose 


7 not having good commercial credit be inad 











